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THE    RISE    AND    FALL    OF    NAUVOO. 


The  power  of  the  press  in  sustaining 
the  work  he  had  begun,  was  early  recog- 
nized by  Joseph  Smith  and  his  asso- 
ciates; and  it  was  this  recognition  of  its 
powers  which  led  him  to  establish,  as 
early  as  possible,  a  paper  that  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Church, 
voice  its  sentiments  and  defend  its  prin- 
ciples. The  Church  had  been  organized 
but  eighteen  months,  and  its  member- 
ship was  very  small  when  a  conference 
held  in  Ohio  authorized  the  purchase  of 
a  press,  and  instructed  \V.  W.  Phelps  to 
begin  the  publication  of  a  paper  in  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri.  In  June,  1832, 
the  first  number  of  the  Evening  and 
Morning  Star  was  published,  being  the 
first  periodical  issued  by  the  Church. 

The  following  year  this  press  was 
broken  and  the  tpye  scattered  by  the 
mob,  which  collected  at  Independence  to 
drive  the  Saints  from  Jackson  County. 
This  press  and  the  property  was  never 
again  restored  to  the  Church,  though 
the  Star  was  afterwards  published  in 
Kirtland,  edited  by  Oliver  Cowdery. 

Another  periodical  was  subsequently 
published  in  Kirtland  known  as  the 
Elders'1  Journal.  But  when  Joseph 
Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon  had  to  flee  for 
their  lives,  in  the  Spring  of  1838,  the 
press  and  type  on  which  the  Journal  was 
published  were  removed  to  Far  West. 
Here  an  effort  was  made  to  re-issue  the 
Journal,  Sidney  Rigdon  being  appointed 
editor.  But  again  the  assembling  of 
angry  mobs  hindered  the  work.  And 
the  night  that  General  Lucas'  mob-mil- 
itia force    surrounded   Far    Wast,    this 


press  and  type  were  buried  in  the  door- 
yard  of  a  brother  by  the  'name  of  Daw- 
son. The  form  for  a  number  of  the 
Elders"  Journal  was  buried,  with  the  ink 
on  it,  in  the  hurry  to  get  it  safely  hidden 
from  the  enemy.  It  remained  in  its 
grave  until  taken  up  by  Elias  Smith, 
Hyrum  Clark  and  some  others  and  taken 
to  Commerce,  where  in  the  fall  of  1839, 
it  was  set  up  in  a  cellar,  through  which  a 
spring  of  water  was  running,  and  on  it 
was  published  the  Times  and  Seasons. 

This  periodical  was  issued  first  in  a 
sixteen  page  monthly  phamphlet  form, 
but  afterwards  became  semi-monthly. 
Its  first  editor  and  manager  was  Don 
Carlos  Smith,  the  youngest  brother  of 
Joseph  Smith,  who  learned  the  printer's 
art  in  the  office  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  and 
at  the  time  he  took  charge  of  the  Times 
and  Seasons  was  but  twenty-four  years 
of  age.  His  associate  was  Ebenezer 
Robinson.  The  paper  was  first  issued 
in  November,  1839. 

Don  Carlos  Smith  continued  to  act  as 
the  editor  of  this  paper  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  seventh  of  Aug- 
ust, 1841.  Ebenezer  Robinson  then  be- 
came the  editor  and  Elder  Robert  B. 
Thompson  was  appointed  to  assist  him. 
The  manner  in  which  the  paper  was  con- 
ducted was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Church  authorities,  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles  took  charge  of  it  with  Elder 
John  Taylor  and  Wilford  Woodruff  as 
its  managers,  and  President  Joseph 
Smith  as  editor-in-chief.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  these  parties  for  about  a  year, 
when  the  Prophet  Joseph  resigned  the 
editorial  chair,  and   Elder   John  Taylor 
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was  assigned  to  the  position  of  chief 
editor,  and  kept  that  place  until  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  publication  of  the 
paper,  in  consequence  of  the  Saints 
being  driven  from  Nauvoo.  It  was  a 
valuable  means  of  communication  for 
the  Church  authorities,  as  they  were  en- 
abled to  reach  the  Saints  through  its 
columns  in  all  parts  of  the  land;  and  in 
its  pages  are  collected  the  principle  his- 
torical events  which  occurred  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church;  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  principles  and  doctrine 
expounded  by  its  editors,  and  the  com- 
munications from  the  prophet,  make  it 
of  inestimable*  value  to  the  student  of 
Church  history,  or  of  Mormon  doctrine. 

The  gigantic  plan  arranged  by  Sidney 
Rigdon  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  before  all  the  State 
legislatures,  as  described  in  our  last 
number,  was,  like  many  of  his  plans, 
altogether  impracticable.  At  least  it  must 
have  so  been  considered  by  Joseph,  as 
it  was  altogether  abandoned,  and  the 
policy  adopted  of  appealing  directly  to 
Congress  and  the  President. 

A  conference  of  the  Church  held  in 
May,  near  Quincy,  had  appointed  Sidney 
Rigdon  a  delegate  to  go  to  Washington 
and  present  the  wrongs  of  the  Mormon 
people  before  Congress  and  the  President, 
but  he  had  moved  very  slowly  in  the 
matter.  Hence  at  a  High  Council  meeting 
held  at  Commerce  on  the  twentieth  of 
October,  1839,  the  Prophet  Joseph  was 
appointed  to  be  the  delegate  to  Wash- 
ington, and  a  few  days  later  Sidney  Rig- 
don and  Elias  Higbee  were  appointed 
by  the  same  council  to  assist  him  in  this 
mission. 

As  a  contrast  between  the  two  men, 
Sidney  Rigdon  and  Joseph  Smith,  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  his 
appointment  to  go  to  Washington  to  pe- 
tition the  general  government,  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances,  in  behalf  of  the 
Mormon  people,  Sidney  Rigdon  had 
allowed  five  long  months  to  pass  away 
without  practically  doing  anything;  but 
the  ninth  day  after  Joseph  was  appointed 
to  perform  this  labor,  he  was  found 
leaving  Commerce  with  a  two  horse 
carriage,  accompanied  by  Rigdon,  Hig- 


bee  and  <  > r i  1 1  1'.  Kockwell,  cnroute  for 
Washington.  Joseph  was  always  prompt 

in  action.  There  were  no  tedious  de- 
lays in  anything  he  undertook.  No  let- 
ting "I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would,  like 
the  old  cat  i'  the  adage."  His  motto 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career 
had  been,  "When  the  Lord  commands, 
do  it."  And  it  was  pretty  much  the 
same  thing  when  a  council  of  the  priest- 
hood, or  himself  individually,  had  de- 
termined upon  any  particular  course  of 
action,  he  at  once  set  himself  about  per- 
forming it. 

They  passed  through  Springfield,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  their 
journey,  and  here  met  with  Dr.  Robert 
D.  Foster,  who  enacted  a  prominent 
part  in  some  of  the  events  connected 
with  Nauvoo.  Elder  Rigdon  being  ill, 
Dr.  Foster  administered  medicines  to 
him,  journeying  with  Joseph's  party  for 
several  days  for  that  purpose.  At  last, 
however,  Elder  Rigdon  became  so  weak 
that  it  became  necessary  to  leave  him 
near  Columbus,  Ohio;  andOrin  P.  Rock- 
well and  Dr.  Foster  remained  with  him, 
while  Joseph  and  Judge  Higbee  con- 
tinued their  journey  to  Washington. 

It  was  during  this  journey,  too,  that 
Joseph  met  another  man  destined  to 
perform  a  prominent  part  in  the  drama 
enacted  at  Nauvoo.  This  was  William 
Law,  whom  Joseph's  party  met  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois.  He  was  then  leading  a 
small  company  of  Saints  from  Canada  to 
Nauvoo.  Joseph's  company  remained 
several  days  at  Springfield,  and  he 
preached  there  several  times,  staying  at 
the  house  of  General  James  Adams,  the 
Probate  Judge  of  that  county,  who 
treated  Joseph  with  the  kindness  of  a 
father. 

An  incident  occurred  as  the  party  ap- 
proached Washington  which  borders  on 
the  domain  of  the  romantic,  or  perhaps 
may  be  considered  to  enter  directly  into 
it.  The  coachman  stopped  his  horses  in 
front  of  one  of  the  many  public  houses 
they  passed  on  the  route,  to  get  his  grog, 
when  the  horses  took  fright,  and  dashed 
down  the  road  at  breakneck  speed.  The 
passengers  as  might  be  expected  became 
terror  stricken,  and  one  woman  in  her 
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excitement  tried  to  throw  her  babe  out 
of  the  window;  she  was  prevented,  how- 
ever, by  Joseph,  who  calmed  her  fears, 
and  pursuaded  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers to  keep  their  seats.  He  then 
opened  the  door  of  the  coach  and  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  up  the  side  of  the 
vehicle,  and  reaching  the  driver's  seat. 
Gathering  up  the  reins,  he  stopped 
the  horses  before  any  accident  occurred 
either  to  coach  or  passengers. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Joseph's 
heroism  drew  from  his  fellow  passengers 
their  warmest  expressions  of  admiration 
and  gratitude.  No  terms  were  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  convey  their  admiration 
of  his  daring.  Among  the  passengers 
were  several  members  of  Congress  who 
proposed  mentioning  the  incident  to 
Congress,  for  they  believed  that  body 
would  reward  Joseph's  conduct  by  some 
public  act.  With  this  object  in  view 
they  asked  for  his  name,  and  were 
doubtless  dumb-founded  to  learn  that 
they  had  been  saved  from  their  imminent 
peril  by  the  courage  of  the  Mormon 
Prophet.  At  any  rate  the  profusion  of 
thanks  and  admiration  was  stayed, 
"And,"  says  Joseph,  "I  heard  no  more 
of  their  praise,  gratitude  or  reward." 
Need  we  stop  to  moralize  on  the  little- 
ness of  man  when  he  allows  prejudice  to 
dictate  his  action  instead  of  reason? 

It  was  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1839,  that  Joseph  and  Judge  Elias 
Higbee  arrived  in  Washington,  and 
took  up  their  abode  at  an  unpretentious 
boarding  house,  on  the  corner  of  Mis- 
souri and  Third  Streets.  They  were 
very  much  cramped  on  account  of  means, 
as  the  people  they  represented  were  poor 
in  this  world's  goods,  and  unable  to 
supply  the  means  necessary  to  enable 
their  delegates  to  indulge  in  the  luxur- 
ious style  of  living,  usually  adopted  by 
those,  who  go  to  the  seat  of  government 
on  special  missions,  in  behalf  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

The  day  following  his  arrival,  Joseph 
obtained  an  interview  with  President 
Martin  VanBuren,  who  had  been  elected 
to  the  Presidency  by  the  Democratic 
party.  We  shall  give  Joseph's  own 
account  of  this  visit  to  President  Van- 


Buren, that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the 
impression  he  made  upon  Joseph,  and 
what  Joseph  thought  of  Congress  gen- 
erally: 

On  Friday,  the  twenty-ninth,  we  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  the  President.  We  found  a 
very  large  and  splendid  palace,  surrounded  with 
a  splendid  enclosure,  decorated  with  all  the 
fineries  and  elegancies  of  the  world.  We  went 
to  the  door  and  requested  to  see  the  President, 
when  we  were  immediately  introduced  into  an 
upper  apartment,  where  we  met  the  President, 
and  were  introduced  into  his  parlor,  where  we 
presented  him  with  our  letters  of  introduction. 
As  soon  as  he  had  read  one  of  them,  he  looked 
upon  us  with  a  kind  of  half  frown,  and  said: 
"What  can  I  do?  I  can  do  nothing  for  you!  If 
I  do  anything,  I  shall  come  in  contact  with  the 
whole  State  of  Missouri."* 

I  cannot  determine  whether  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  this  visit  that  President 
VanBuren  made  use  of  the  infamous 
expression,  "Your  cause  is  just,  but  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you,"  or  whether  he 
so  expressed  fftmself  at  some  subsequent 
meeting.  But  under  date  of  February 
6th,  '39,  Joseph  says,  in  speaking  of  his 
mission  at  Washington: 

During  my  stay  I  had  an  interview  with 
Martin  VanBuren,  the  President,  who  treated  me 
very  insolently,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
he  listened  to  our  message,  which,  when  he 
heard,  he  said:  "Gentlemen,  your  cause  is  just, 
but  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  If  I  take  up  for 
you,  I  shall  lose  the  vote  of  Missouri."  His 
whole  course  went  to  show  that  he  was  an  office 
seeker,  that  self  aggrandizement  was  his  ruling 
passion,  and  that  justice  and  righteousness  were 
no  part  of  his  composition. 

As  this  language  is  somewhat  different 
to  that  reported  by  Joseph,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  the  President,  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  language 
attributed  to  him  in  the  latter  quotation 
was  used  at  some  subsequent  meeting  to 
the  first.  We  again  quote  from  Joseph's 
letter  to  Hyrum: 

Now  we  shall  endeavor  to  express  our  feelings 
and  views  concerning  the  President,  as  we  have 
been  eye-witness  to  his  majesty.  He  is  a  small 
man,  sandy  complexion,  and  ordinary  features, 
with  frowning  brow,  and  considerable  body,  but 
not  well  proportioned  as  to  his  arms  and  legs 
*  *  *  and  in  fine,  to  come  directly  to 
the  point,  he  is  so  much  of  a  fop  or  a  fool  (for 

*  Letter  to  Hyrum  Smith,  Dec.  5th,  1839. 
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he  judged  our  cause  before  he  knew  it),  we 
could  find  no  place  to  put  truth  into  him.  We 
do  not  say  the  Saints  shall  not  vote  for  him,  but 
we  do  say  boldly,  that  we  do  not  intend  he  shall 
have  our  votes. 

Joseph  speaks  very  highly  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  Illinois, 
who  rendered  him  some  considerable 
assistance  in  getting  a  hearing  before  a 
committee  of  Congressmen,  but  he  was 
not  favorably  impressed  with  Congress- 
men or  their  conduct  on  the  whole.  He 
says: 

For  a  general  thing  there  is  but  little  solidity 
and  honorable  deportment  among  those  who  are 
sent  here  to  represent  the  people,  but  a  great 
deal  of  pomposity  and  show.  *  •  *  There 
is  such  an  itching  disposition  to  display  their 
oratory  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  so 
much  etiquette,  bowing  and  scraping,  twisting 
and  turning,  to  make  a  display  of  their  witticism, 
that  it  seems  to  us  rather  a  display  of  folly  and 
show,  more  than  substance  and  gravity,  such  as 
becomes  a  great  nation  like  ours.  However, 
there  are  some  exceptions.         # 

After  the  meeting  with  the  President, 
a  meeting  with  the  Illinois  delegation  in 
Congress  was  arranged,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  best  means  of  getting  the 
wrongs  of  the  Saints  before  Congress. 
This  meeting  took  place  on  the  sixth  of 
December.  A  Mr.  Robinson  of  that 
delegation,  whether  in  the  House  or 
Senate  I  do  not  know,  took  a  stand 
against  the  Saints  presenting  any  claims 
to  be  liquidated  by  the  United  States; 
but  Joseph  contended  against  him,  and 
presented  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people,  and  Mr.  Robinson  promised  to 
reconsider  the  subject,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing the  next  day  it  was  decided  that  a 
memorial  and  petition  be  drawn  in  con- 
cise form  and  presented  by  Judge  Ytnmg, 
who  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Saints.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  Joseph  and  Judge  Higbee 
learned  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
more  positive  testimony  on  the  subject 
in  hand,  so  that  they  sent  to  Nauvoo  and 
a  very  large  number  of  affidavits  were 
taken  and  forwarded  to  Washington  to 
sustain  the  statements  to  be  presented 
to  Congress. 

The  petition  presented  to  Congress 
related  the  outrages  committed  against 


the  Saints  at  considerable  length,  from 
the    commencement    of    difficulties    In 

Jackson  County  in  the  autumn  of  1833, 
until  their  final  expulsion  from  the  State 
in  the  winter  of  1838-9;  and  made  em- 
phatic the  infamy  of  Governor  Hoggs' 
exterminating  orders,  which  gave  the 
coloring  of  authority  for  the  action  of 
the  State  mob-militia.*  They  said  in 
their  statement  of  wrongs  that  if  given 
an  opportunity  they  could  prove  every 
allegation  they  made  against  the  State 
of  Missouri.  And  that  "neither  the  Mor- 
mons as  a  body,  nor  as  individuals  of 
that  body,  had  been  guilty  of  any  offense 
against  the  laws  of  Missouri,  or  of  the 
United  States;  but  their  only  offense  had 
been  their  religious  opinions." 

In  conclusion  the  petition  represents 
that  for  the  wrongs  endured: 

The  "Mormons"  ought  to  have  some  redress; 
yet  how  and  where  shall  they  seek  and  obtain  it, 
they  asked. 

Your  Constitution  guarantees  to  every  citizen, 
even  the  humblest,  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty 
and  property.  It  promises  to  all  their  religious 
freedom,  the  right  of  all  to  worship  God  beneath 
their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  conscience.  It  guarantees  to 
all  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  the  right  to 
become  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  States,  and  to 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  citizens 
of  the  State  of  his  adoption.  Yet  of  all  these 
rights  have  the  "Mormons"  been  deprived. 
They  have,  without  a  cause,  without  a  trial, 
been  deprived  of  life,  liberty  and  property. 
They  have  been  persecuted  for  their  religious 
opinions.  They  have  been  driven  from  the 
State  of  Missouri  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  prevented  from  enjoying  and  exercising  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  It 
is  the  theory  of  our  laws,  that  for  the  protection 
of  every  legal  right,  there  is  provided  a  legal 
remedy.  What,  then  we  would  ask,  is  the 
remedy  for  the  "Mormons?"  Shall  they  appeal 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for 
redress?  They  have  done  so.  They  have  peti- 
tioned, andthese  petitions  have  been  treated  with 
silence  and  contempt.  Shall  they  apply  to  the  fed- 
eral courts?  They  were, at  the  time,  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Shall  they  apply  to  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  Missouri?  Whom  shall 
they  sue?  The  order  for  their  destruction,  their 
extermination,  was  granted  by  the  Executive  of 
the    State    of  Missouri.     Is  not  this   a   plea   of 

*  See  Missouri  Persecutions,  Volume  VII. 
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justification  for  the  loss  of  individuals,  done  in 
pursuance  of  that  order?  If  not,  before  whom 
shall  the  "Mormons"  institute  a  trial?  Shall 
they  summons  a  jury  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  the  mob?  An  appeal  to  them  were 
in  vain.  They  dare  not  go  to  Missouri  to  insti- 
tute a  suit,  their  lives  would  be  in  danger. 

For  ourselves  we  see  no  redress,  unless  it  be 
awarded  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
And  we  here  make  our  appeal  as  American 
citizens,  as  Christians,  and  as  men — believ- 
ing the  high  sense  of  justice  which  exists 
in  your  honorable  bodies,  will  not  allow  such 
oppression  to  be  practiced  upon  any  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  this  vast  republic  with  im- 
punity, but  that  some  measure  which  your 
wisdom  may  dictate,  may  be  taken,  so  that  the 
great  body  of  people  who  have  been  thus 
abused,  may  have  redress  for  the  wrongs  which 
they  have  suffered. 

The  statement  of  wrongs  and  petition 
for  their  redress  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  by  Judge  Young,  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  judiciary  of  which 
General  Wall  was  chairman. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Joseph 
left  Washington  and  went  down  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  labored  in  the  minis- 
try among  the  Saints;  but  Judge  Elias 
Higbee  was  left  in  Washington  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  Saints  before 
the  Senate  committee.  The  subject  was 
held  under  advisement  and  discussed 
occasionally,  until  the  fourth  of  March, 
1840,  when  the  committee  reported;  but 
that  report  was  of  a  character  to  crush 
forever  the  hopes  of  obtaining,  at  the 
hands  of  the  government,  any  redress  for 
the  outrages  perpetrated  against  them  in 
Missouri.  The  report  said  that  after  full 
examination  and  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  concurred  in  the 
opinion : 

That  the  case  presented  for  their  investigation 
is  not  such  a  one  as  will  justify  or  authorize  any 
interposition  of  this  government. 

They  stated  that  the  wrongs  com- 
plained of  were  not  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  officers  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  charges  were  all  against 
the  citizens  and  authorities  of  the  State 
of  Missouri;  that  the  petitioners  were 
citizens  or  inhabitants  of  Missouri;  that 
the  grievances  complained  of  were  com- 
mitted within  the  Territory  of  Missouri; 


and  for  these  reasons  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  did  "not  consider  them- 
selves justified  in  inquiring  into  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  facts  charged  in  the  peti- 
tion." They  represented  that  if  the 
charges  were  true,  then  the  petitioners 
must  seek  redress  in  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, either  of  Missouri  or  of  the 
United  States,  which  ever  might  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  "Or"  said  the 
report,  "the  petitioners  may  if  they  see 
proper,  apply  to  the  justice  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  State  of  Missouri — an 
appeal  which  the  committee  feel  justified 
in  believing  will  never  be  made  in  vain 
by  the  injured  or  oppressed."  The 
report  said  that  it  could  not  be  presumed 
that  a  State  wanted  either  the  power  or 
lacked  the  disposition  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  its  own  citizens,  committed 
within  its  own  Territory,  "whether  they 
proceed  from  the  lawless  acts  of  her 
officers  or  any  other  persons."  The 
report  closed  by  asking  the  passage  of 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary be  discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  memorial  in  this  case;  and  that  the 
memorialists  have  leave  to  withdraw  the  papers 
which  accompany  their  memorial. 

The  resolution  was  passed  without  dis- 
sent, and  thus  the  appeal  to  Congress 
for  redress  of  the  outrages  committed 
against  the  Saints  by  Missouri  ended. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Saints  held  in 
April  following,  a  number  of  resolutions 
were  adopted,  regretting  and  condemn- 
ing the  action  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  approving  the  course 
pursued  by  their  delegation  to  Congress, 
Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Elias 
Higbee,  and  requesting  them  to  con- 
tinue their  exertions  to  obtain  redress 
for  a  suffering  people,  as  opportunities 
became  more  favorable  for  such  efforts, 
and  if  at  last 

All  hopes  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the 
injuries  done  us  be  entirely  blasted,  that  they 
then  appeal  our  case  to  the  Court  of  Heaven, 
believing  that  the  Great  Jehovah,  who  rules  over 
the  destiny  of  nations,  and  who  notices  the  fall- 
ing sparrows,  will'  undoubtedly  redress  our 
wrongs,  and  ere  long  avenge  us  of  our  adver- 
saries. 

B.  H.  Roberts. 
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"  i  .'in.-,  go  with  me.     Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona."  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"I  REMEMBER  a  city,"  says  Mr.  Kus- 
kin,  "more  nobly  placed  even  than 
Edinburgh,  which,  instead  of  the  valley 
now  filled  by  lines  of  railroad,  has  a 
broad  and  rushing  river  of  blue  water 
sweeping  through  the  heart  of  it;  which, 
for  the  dark  and  solitary  rock  which 
bears  the  castle,  has  an  amphitheatre  of 
cliffs  crested  with  cypresses  and  olive; 
which,  for  the  two  masses  of  Arthur's 
Seat  and  the  ranges  of  the  Pentlands, 
has  a  chain  of  blue  mountains  higher 
than  the  haughtiest  peaks  of  the  High- 
lands ;  and  which,  for  the  far.  away  Ben 
Lodi  and  Ben  More,  has  the  great  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  St.  Gothard  Alps;  and 
yet,  as  you  go  out  of  the  gates  and  walk 
in  the  suburban  streets  of  that  city — I 
mean  Verona — the  eye  never  seeks  to 
rest  on  that  external  scenery,  however 
gorgeous.  *  *  *  There  is  no  necessity 
felt  to  dwell  on  the  blue  river  or  the 
burning  hills.  The  heart  and  eye  have 
enough  to  do  in  the  city  itself;  they  are 
contented  there;  nay,  they  sometimes 
turn  from  the  natural  scenery,  as  if  too 
savage  and  solitary,  to  dwell  with  a 
deeper  interest  on  the  palace  walls  that 
cast  their  shade  upon  the  streets,  and 
the  crowd  of  towers  that  rise  out  of  that 
shadow  into  the  depths  of  the  sky — that 
is  a  city  to  be  proud  of  indeed !" 

No  one  who  has  ever  given  more  than 
a  passing  glance  to  Verona,  as  the 
natural  halting-place  between  Italy  and 
Germany  on  the  Brenner  route,  will 
think  this  enthusiasm  overstrained. 
Though  even  a  passing  glance  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  a  desire  for  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  city,  whose 
charm  seizes  upon  you  at  the  moment 
when  the  omnibus  rattles  you  through 
the  Porta  Vescovo  in  the  moonlight, 
and  never  lets  you  go  again,  even  after 
you  have  rattled  out  at  Porta  Nuova  in 
the  midday  sunshine. 

The  mere  fact  of  being  within  those 
charmed  walls  seems  to  touch  your 
whole    walk    and    conversation   with    a 


tinge  of  romance;  for  the  moment,  life 
ceases  to  be  a  labor  and  a  struggle,  and 
is  softened  down  and  rounded  off  into  n 
period  of  quiet  and  intense  enjoyment. 
The  sudden  transition  from  the  fresh, 
strong  breezes  of  the  Tyrolean  hills,  to 
the  soft,  languid  Italian  air,  heavy  with 
the  odor  of  tuberoses  and  oleanders,  is 
enough  of  itself  to  change  your  nature 
for  the  time.  Not  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  are  required  to  convert  the  excess" 
of  energy,  brought  with  you  from  the 
mountains,  into  a  delicious,  dreamy 
languor. 

Verona  is  enchantingly  picturesque. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  there 
is  not  a  nook  or  corner  in  the  whole 
city,  not  a  tower  or  a  battlement,  not  an 
angle  or  an  archway,  on  which  the  eye 
does  not  linger  with  delight,  both  in  the 
form  and  the  color.  The  houses — the 
ordinary,  everyday  dwelling-places  of  the 
Veronese — are  in  themselves  a  picture. 
Lofty  and  narrow,  their  overhanging 
cornices  almost  meet  in  the  contracted 
street,  only  missing  each  other  by  the 
merest  hand's-breadth  of  blue  sky.  They 
are  clustered  together  in  delightful 
irregularity,  their  surfaces  defaced  by 
time — or  not  so  much  defaced  as  soft- 
ened and  mellowed  into  a  rich,  warm 
tint,  covered  with  faded  and  half-effaced 
frescoes. 

Upon  these  surfaces  jut  out  here  and 
there  balconies  of  light  iron  work — 
nowhere  so  beautiful  as  in  Verona — 
stuffed  full  of  blossoming  plants  or 
wicker  bird  cages,  where  dark,  withered 
old  women,  with  bright  kerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  or  soft-eyed  Veronese,  the 
Juliets  of  to-day,  with  their  high  combs 
and  black  lace  veils,  seem  to  spend  a 
large  portion  of  their  lives.  And  with 
reason,  for  where  else  can  such  living 
pictures  be  seen  as  constantly  pass 
beneath  your  eyes  in  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  city  of  Catullus?  Would  any  other 
city  give  up  to  your  gaze  those  witches 
of  Macbeth,  who  are  hobbling  through 
the  streets  just  at  dusk,  wild,  haggard 
and  disheveled,  bristling  with  a  load  of 
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brooms  and  brushes  and  long  wooden 
spoons?  You  are  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  they  have  also  "their  vessels  and 
their  spells  and  charms"  hidden  away 
under  their  robes.  Or  substitute  for  their 
brooms  the  distaff  and  shears,  and 
the  weird  sisters  might  sit  to  Michael 
Angelo  for  his  "Three  Fates."  Could 
you  hope  to  meet,  in  any  city  but  Ver- 
ona, that  youthful  Bacchus,  mounted  on 
his  load  of  juicy  grapes,  driving  his  white 
oxen  with  wide-branching  horns — round- 
faced  and  laughing-eyed  as  the  merry 
god  himself?  Or  at  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  street  to  come  unawares  upon  a 
group  of  happy  peasants,  with  smiling 
lips  and  white  teeth,  treading  the  juice 
from  the  purple  clusters  with  bare  brown 
feet,  singing  a  gay  refrain  of  lt  Marhanina 
come  va?" 

Here  stands  the  old  palace  where  pas- 
sionate, proud  Dante  proved 
"how  savoreth  of  salt 
The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a  road 
The  going  down  and  up  another's  stairs." 

We  went  into  the  courtyard  and  looked 
at  the  Loggia,  where  he  has  probably 
walked  scores  of  times,  meditating  his 
"Paradi§o,"  or  brooding  with  a  sore 
heart  on  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him 
by  his  still  dearly-beloved  Florence,  com- 
posing the  passionate  entreaties  for  the 
shortening  of  his  exile,  or  launching 
against  her  the  fiery  diatribes,  which,  so 
far  from  procuring  his  recall,  only  served 
to  shut  her  gates  still  more  surely  against 
her  banished  poet.  A  well  not  far  from 
here  is  still  pointed  out  as  "Dante's 
well,"  because  the  poet  is  said  to  have 
drawn  water  from  it.  In  the  middle  of 
the  square  a  statue  of  Dante  looks  scorn- 
fully down  upon  the  palace  of  the  man 
who,  though  giving  him  shelter  in  his 
banishment,  couldt  not,  in  his  coarse 
humor,  refrain  from  insulting  his  guest 
at  his  own  table.  We'  have  Dante's 
authority  for  the  existence  of  the  two 
houses  of  Montecchi  and  Cappelletti  in 
Verona,  and  one  historian  mentions  the 
love  story  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  as 
occurring  in  the  reign  of  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  in  1302.  The  Veronese 
authorities  have  recognized  it  as  a  fact 
at  all  events,  by  putting  an  inscription 


on  the  old  house  of  the  Capulets— 
where  the  sculptured  hat,  the  distinc- 
tive emblem  of  the  family,  may  still  be 
seen  over  the  doorway — to  the  effect 
that  it  was  the  home  of  the  ill-starred 
Juliet,  for  whom  so  many  gentle  hearts 
have  wept  and  whose  fate  so  many  poets 
have  sung. 

Verona  is  a  cheerful  city.  The  pictur- 
esque population  seems  always  on  the 
move.  The  artisans  ply  their  trades 
busily  on  the  threshold  of  their  shops, 
which  are  apparently  unfurnished  with 
doors,  their  places  being,  occupied  by 
bright-striped  curtains  to  keep  out  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  Soft-eyed  women  in 
black  lace  veils  move  languidly  up  and 
down.  Officers  in  blue  and  silver  clink 
their  swords  upon  the  pavement.  Crowds 
of  black-eyed,  merry  little  beggars  clamor 
cheerfully  about  you.  Men  in  red  caps, 
with  blue  tassels,  are  crying  their  figs 
and  grapes  in  your  very  ears.  Vendors  of 
pumpkin  seeds  are  dealing  out  their 
wares  to  a  gesticulating  crowd.  Donkeys 
loaded  with  barrel-organs  mingle  their 
brayings  with  the  wailing  notes  of 
"Lucia"  or  "Travatore."  In  whatever 
portion  of  the  city  you  lodge,  you  are 
certain  to  have  rival  coppersmiths  on 
either  side  of  you,  whose  incessant 
hammering  is  cheerful  enough  by  day, 
but  becomes  maddening  when  it  pursues 
you  into  the  night  watches.  The  Vero- 
nese do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  ordi- 
nary division  of  day  and  night.  All 
through  the  dark  hours  the  same  tramp 
of  feet  goes  on,  the  same  roll  of  wheels, 
the  busy  hum  of  the  multitude  and  the 
hammering  of  the  coppersmiths.  At 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  the  lovers  of 
music  begin  to  take  their  holiday,  and 
the  tinkling  of  guitars  and  the  scraping  of 
violins  mingle  with  the  sound  of  dancing 
feet  on  the  pavement  under  your  window. 

As  these  sounds  begin  to  grow  vague 
and  you  are  slipping  away  into  dreamland, 
you  are  startled  into  wakefulness  again 
by  the  sudden  rush  of  many  feet,  sounds 
of  song  and  laughter  and  noisy  revelry, 
deepening  by  degrees  into  louder  and 
harsher  tones;  then  other  strange  sounds, 
which  your  fancy  interprets  to  be  the 
clashing  of  armor  and  the  crossing  of 
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swords.  But  you  feel  no  surprise  thai 
fierj     Tybalt     and    boisterous    Men  utio 

should  be  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the 
citizens  of  Verona  with  one  of  their  usual 
brawls  "bred  of  an  airy  word."  Grad- 
ually the  sounds  die  away  in  the  distance, 
and  you  fall  asleep  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction in  the  consciousness  of  really 
being  in  the  city  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — 
fair  Verona.  )  'ours  Truly. 

AN  ACTOR'S  TRIUMPH. 
Great  effects  upon  the  stage  are  pro- 
duced only  by  great  preparation.  When 
Ellen  Terry  plays  the  part  of  Portia, 
and  Sal vini  produces  Othello,  and  Irving 
enacts  the  part  of  Shy  lock,,  our  delight 
and  satisfaction  are  the  result  of  a  pro- 
found and  untiring  application  of  the 
actor  to  study  of  the  art;  and  no  man  or 
woman  can  hold  audiences  for  a  lifetime 
without  that  preparation  which  great 
artists  always  give  to  great  conceptions. 
There  was  once  an  English  actor  so 
terribly  in  earnest  with  the  study  of  his 
profession,  that  he  made  a  mark  on  his 
generation  never  exceeded  by  any  other 
tragedian.  *He  was  a  little,  dark  man, 
with  a  voice  naturally  harsh,  but  he 
determined,  when  comparatively  young, 
to  play  the  character  of  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, in  Massinger's  drama,  as  no  other 
man  ever  played  it  before.  He  resolved 
to  give  years  of  indefatigable  industry  in 
preparing  himself  for  the  part,  and  to 
devote  his  whole  intellect  to  a  proper 
conception  of  the  character.  In  the 
whole  range  of  English  dramatic  litera- 
ture, the  character  of  Sir  Giles  is  esti- 
mated one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
effective  villainy  and  untamable  passion 
ever  portrayed,  and  little  Edmund  Kean 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  producing  on 
the  London  stage  all  the  effect  which  the 
author  intended.  With  what  intensity 
he  studied  the  language,  how  he  flung 
himself,  with  a  kind  of  rage,  into  the 
feeling  of  the  piece,  all  his  biographers 
have  recorded.  His  wife  said  that  he 
would  often  remain  up  all  night  before 
the  pier  glass,  endeavoring  to  realize,  by 
gesture,  modulation  and  action,  the  con- 
ception at  which  he  had  arrived.  At 
last,  after  repeated  refusals  to  the  man- 


agement  t<>  appear  as  Sir  Giles,  saying 
he  was  not  ready  yet,  and  must  still  give 
more  time  to  the  rehearsal,  he  consented 
to  have  the  play  announced.  We  have 
accounts  from  various  eye-witnesses  of 
the  sensation  and  the  enthusiasm  the- 
presentation  of  the  character  produced, 
when  Kean,  full  ripe  for  the  occasion, 
came  upon  the  stage  as  Sir  Giles,  on 
that  wonderful  evening  in  1811,  at  Drury 
Lane.  It  was  observed  that  when  he 
walked  in  from  the  wings  there  was  that 
in  his  burning  eye,  which  betokened 
greater  determination  than  usual,  and 
Lord  Byron,  who  was  in  a  stage-box, 
whispered  to  the  poet  Moore,  that  some- 
thing dreadful  was  written  on  the  great 
actor's  countenance,  something  more 
suggestive  of  power  even  than  he  had 
ever  noticed  before.  And  never  till 
then,  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  was 
there  witnessed  such  an  exhibition  of 
forceful  endeavor. 

Throughout  the  whole  play  Kean  bore 
himself  like  a  fury;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  last  scene  to  stamp  an  impression 
which  existed  during  the  life-time  of  all 
who  were  present.  The  great  actor 
himself  shook  like  a  strong  oak  in  the 
whirlwind  of  his  passionate  vengeance, 
as  displayed  in  the  closing  sentence  of 
the  play,  and  when  he  was  removed 
from  the  stage,  his  face,  turned  to  the 
spectators,  was  so  awful,  that  Byron  was 
seized  with  a  convulsive  fit,  and  fell  for- 
ward pale  as  death  itself.  The  solemn 
stillness  of  the  house  was  broken  by 
screams  of  terror  from  boxes  and  gallery; 
the  pit  rose  en  masse.  Mrs.  Glover,  an 
actress  of  long  experience  and  great 
talent,  fainted  outright  on  the  stage;  Mrs. 
Horn,  who  was  also  playing  in  the  piece, 
staggered  to  a  chair  and  wept  aloud  at 
the  appalling  sight  of.  Kean's  agony  and 
rage.  Munden,  a  veteran  on  the  boards, 
who  played  the  part  of  Marall,  stood  so 
transfixed  with  astonishment  and  terror 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  off  from  the 
scene  by  main  force,  his  eyes  riveted  on 
Kean's  convulsive  and  awful  counten- 
ance. The  actor  that  night  was  master 
of  the  situation, and  profound  and  earnest 
study  gave  him  the  clue  to  his  great 
achievement. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1886, 
all  Europe  was  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  the  sudden  news  that  Alex- 
ander of  Battenburg,  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia had  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
his  palace  in  Sophia,  by  the  hand  of 
some  secret  diplomatic  agency.  Of 
course  Russia  was  again  suspected  of 
intrigue,  and  while  the  news  thus  excit- 
ing and  enraging  all  Europe,  because  of 
what  was  termed  "kidnapping  a  prince," 
was  widely  circulated  and  eagerly  sought, 
Prince  Alexander  made  his  appearance 
in  Reni,  a  town  on  the  Danube  in  Rus- 
sian Territory.  His  presence  in  the 
Czar's  domains  was  announced  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  orders  granting  him 
freedom  to  go  where  he  chose  were 
returned  to  the  band  of  captors;  not 
however,  it  was  understood,  until  empha- 
tic protests  from  Vienna  and  Berlin  had 
been  wired  to  the  Russian  capital.  To 
be  sure  the  Czar  was  ignorant  of  what 
had  occurred  in  Bulgaria — according  to 
his  own  statements,  and  Alexander  pro- 
ceeded at  once  for  Germany;  but  on  his 
arrival  at  Lemberg  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  wild  enthusiasm,  despatches 
reached  him  that  the  government  set  up 
by  the  conspirators  was  overthrown  and 
a  provisional  government  established 
awaiting  his  return,  for  which  the  Bul- 
garian people  clamored.  They  wanted 
back  their  Prince,  the  hero  of  Sclivnitza 
and  deliverer  of  their  nation.  Notwith- 
standing the  cheering  reception  which 
greeted  him  on  his  return  to  Bulgaria, 
rumors  were  soon  circulated  that  he 
would  abdicate  and  retire  from  the  prin- 
cipality. Bismarck  it  was  said  had 
advised  the  abdication,  or  in  other  words 
gave  the  young  Prince  to  understand  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  Russia  and  could 
look  for  no  support  from  other  European 
powers.  In  this  state  of  confusion,  per- 
sonal danger  and  political  menace,  he 
directed  the  Czar  a  note  stating  his 
readiness  to  retire  from  the  principality 
which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
Russia,  should  that  power  so  dictate. 
4* 


No  sooner  had  publicity  been  given  to 
this  note  than  the  English  press  hurled 
at  the  unoffending  Prince  the  accusation 
of  cowardice,  want  of  manliness  and 
stability;  but  as  he  was  politically  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  the  English  did  not 
offer  any  substantial  assistance  by  which 
he  could  obtain  any  footing  whatever, 
and  while  thus  menaced  his  only  hope 
of  political  safety  lay  in  some  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Muscovite. 

Just  previous  to  the  Coup  d'Etat  of  the 
twenty-first  of  August  at  Sophia  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Germany  had  held  their  several  confer- 
ences, and  people  naturally  wondered 
what  would  be  the  outcome  of  so  much 
state  ceremony  between  these  nations. 
Prince  Alexander's  fate  was  therefore 
subsequently  considered  the  revelation 
of  this  friendly  diplomacy  at  the  great 
bathing  resorts  of  Europe,  or  to  be  more 
explicit,  Germany  and  Austria,  two  allied 
powers,  had  met  Russia  and  agreed  to 
sacrifice  the  Prince  to  Russian  policy. 
In  this  transaction  the  relative  positions 
of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  are 
quite  clearly  defined.  France  had  no 
interest  whatever  in  Bulgaria,  and  being 
favorable  to  Russia  need  not  be  con- 
sulted, for  the  latter  was  sure  of  an 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
England  however  assumed  a  very  differ- 
ent attitude,  regarding  herself  in  duty 
bound  to  strengthen  the  Bulgarians  and 
emancipate  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  Russian  influence.  She  had  not 
been  consulted  in  the  scheme  laid  to 
depose  the  Prince.  No  doubt  the  Musco- 
vite thought  it  quite  unnecessary  for  two 
reasons;  first,  the  English  policy  made  it 
very  desirable  that  Alexander  of  Batten- 
berg  should  wield  the  sceptre,  and 
second,  the  Russian  Bear  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  arena  with  the  British 
Lion  in  case  the  latter  could  not  endure 
a  twist  of  his  tail.  Bismarck  the  great 
central  figure  of  European  politics  was 
assailed  furiously  by  the  English  press, 
and  accused  of  making  an  alliance  with 
Russia  in  which  he  demonstrated  little 
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respect  for  the  "Treaty  of  Berlin."  We 
are  now  brought  to  a  consideration  of 
that  wonderful  international  document 
known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Berlin,"  about 
which  so  much  time  and  breath  has 
been  exhausted.  We  have  therefore  to 
drop  back  a  period  of  nine  years  to  ex- 
amine its  origin  and  provisions. 

At  the  close  of  the  late  Turko-Russian 
war,  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated 
and  forced  to  sign  the  "Treaty  of  San 
Stevano"  on  the  thirty-first  of  January, 
1877,  the  great  European  Powers  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  question.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  "Treaty  of 
San  Stevano,"  especially  Great  Britain, 
and  appointed  a  conference  at  Berlin  at 
which  the  treaty  was  to  be  reconsidered 
and  revised.  This  resulted  in  what  has 
since  been  known  as  the  "Treaty  of 
Berlin."  The  first  treaty  was  liberal 
enough  on  the  part  of  Russia.  Of  course 
it  was  almost  an  entire  dismemberment 
of  European-Turkey;  but  Austria  must 
have  an  indemnity  for  her  neutrality 
and  the  English  officers  who  moved  their 
men  of  war  into  the  Marmora  sea,  drank 
champagne  and  gave  fancy  balls  on 
Princes'  Islands,  as  the  assertion  in  Con- 
stantinople goes,  had  not  received  from 
selfish  Russia  a  penny  to  pay  expenses. 
Russia  had  made  a  great  sacrifice  in  the 
war  and  only  asked  besides  a  reason- 
able war  indemnity,  the  freedom  of  the1 
"Christian"  provinces  under  Turkish 
rule.  England  was  sharp  enough  lawyer 
to  discover  that  the  "Treaty  of  San 
Stevano"  might,  could,  or  would  affect 
the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871,  and  so  it 
must  have  the  sanction  of  European 
Powers.  "Europe"  said  the  jealous 
Britain,  "is  asked  to  register  the  decrees 
of  Russia,"  and  the  latter  retorted  that 
"A  congress  is  not  a  judicial  tribunal 
and  Russia  does  not  come  as  a  suitor 
but  as  an  equal ;  they  may  examine  and 
discuss  every  part  of  it ;  but  she  does 
not  surrender  the  same  liberty  of  appre- 
ciation and  action  as  belongs  to  them." 
In  the  midst  of  these  stormy  disputes  a 
war  was  threatened  between  England 
and  Russia, and  it  was  then  that  Bismarck 
in  the  interest  of  peace  interceded  and 
a   concerted  action   resulted  in  the  ap- 


pointment of  a  conference  to  be  held 
at  Berlin.  The  chief  work  of  that  con- 
ference is  thus  summarized  from  the 
Treaty: 

"Russia  while  retaining  a  claim 
against  Turkey  for  about  fifty  millions 
sterling  of  an  indemnity,  which  she  con- 
sented to  postpone  to  anterior  hypotheca- 
tions of  revenue,  kept  Khars  and  Arda- 
han  which  she  had  conquered,  while  she 
got  Batoum  in  Asia  and  Bessarabia  in 
Europe.  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
were  denied  the  independence  proposed 
for  them;  but  instead  of  being  continued 
under  Turkish  sway  were  handed  over 
to  Austria.  The  Lesser  powers  of  Rouma- 
nia,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  obtained 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  independ- 
ence and  an  extension  of  their  boundar- 
ies. Northern  Bulgaria  was  erected 
into  what  was  virtually  a  free  state. 
The  wishes  of  Russia  in  respect  to 
Southern  Bulgaria  were  overruled,  the 
arrangements  being  that  under  the  desig- 
nation East  Roumelia,  it  should  remain  a 
Turkish  province,  but  with  a  "Christian" 
governor,  whom  the  Powers  approve, 
immunity  from  the  presence  of  Turk- 
ish local  officials,  and  a  native  militia. 
England,  in  exchange  for  the  acquisition 
of  Cyprus  at  a  rent  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  undertook  ■ 
the  obligation  of  securing  good  govern- 
ment in  Asia  Minor." 

So  much  for  the  geographical  features  of 
that  great  document.  But  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
with  the  consent  of  the  sublime  porte 
(Turkish  parliament)  and  approval  of  the 
Great  Powers.  Whether  the  approval  of 
the  Great  Powers  was  to  consist  of  a  given 
majority  or  of  all,  the  "Treaty  of  BerlhV'is 
silent.  However,  the  instrument  in  that 
respect  leaves  any  one  of  them  to  offer 
objections  and  opposition,  in  what  would 
be  considered  in  ordinary  governmental 
institutions  with  perfect  arbitrariness. 
Any  one  of  them  can  make  it  the  bone 
of  contention  just  as  Russia  is  doing  at 
present.  That  the  Bulgarian  people  are 
left  free  to  elect  a  prince  of  their  own 
appears  true  in  a  formal  sense,  but  in 
reality  they  are  obliged  to  take  whom- 
soever the  Great  Powers  may  force  upon 
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them.  The  Bulgarians  elect  their  prince 
through  the  Sobranje,  their  parliament. 
When  the  Sobranje  has  been  elected  by 
the  people  it  seeks  to  know  the  will  of 
the  Great  Powers  and  acts  accordingly. 
With  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenburg 
upon  their  throne,  the  Bulgarians,  re- 
lieved of  Turkish  rule,  began  their 
national  existence,  in  which  they  hoped 
to  find  quiet  and  national  prosperity, free 
from  oppression  and  intrigue. 

Russia  had  freed  Bulgaria  and  naturally 
regarded  herself  as  the  latter's  protector; 
but  the  former  nation  is  a  despotism  of 
the  worst  kind,  and  the  latter  was 
now  beginning  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
national  independence,  and  any  political 
harmony  between  the  two  countries 
would  simply  be  an  anomaly.  Russian 
unscrupulousness,  and  Bulgarian  grati- 
tude had  made  way  in  the  army  of  the 
latter  for  a  large  percentage  of  Russian 
officers  and  dominating  influence.  The 
question  consequently  arose,  as  the  Mus- 
covite and  Bulgarian  interests  began  to 
clash,  whether  all  the  pretext  about  re- 
lieving "Christian"  Bulgaria  from  Mo- 
hammedan rule  was  not  a  shallow  one 
and  whether  it  was  not  simply  drawing 
them  out  of  one  yoke  to  put  them  under 
another.  England  in  her  wonted  hate 
for  everything  Russian  began  to  exer- 
cise political  influence  in  Bulgaria  and 
emancipate,  step  by  step,  the  policy  of 
the  latter  from  that  of  the  former. 
Finally  the  two  Bulgarias  by  the  revo- 
lution, in  September,  1885,  of  the  one 
south  of  the  Balkans,  were  united  under 
Prince  Alexander. 

A  powerful  Bulgaria  was  a  pleas- 
ing perspective  for  the  future  of 
the  ambitious  young  Prince,  and  it 
was  not  so  displeasing  to  Russia,  so 
long  as  all  Bulgaria  remained  under  her 
dictum;  still  she  claimed  to  be  opposed 
to  the  violation  of  the  "Treaty  of  Ber- 
lin." The  German  and  Austrian  press 
were  violent  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  revolution  in  East  Roumelia,  the 
former  not  because  Germany  was  so 
directly  interested,  but  because  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  was  at  stake, 
and  if  it  could  be  violated  with  indiffer- 
ence now,  what  assurance  of  peace  had 


international  law  to  offer  in  the  future! 
England  claimed  that  the  two  Bulgarias 
might  be  more  prosperous  under  one 
government,  and  having  an  "axe  to 
grind"  in  emancipating  Bulgaria  from 
Russian  influence  favored  the  revolution. 
Turkey  wanted  peace  and  would  no 
doubt  have  assumed  her  right  over  her 
protectorate  to  quell,  if  necessary,  the 
movement  by  force  of  arms.  Her  army 
had  been  summoned  for  action;  but 
there  was  some  great  power  in  an  indirect 
manner  encouraging  and  sustaining  the 
conduct  of  the  revolutionists.  Turkey 
did  not  venture  to  act,  and  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  suspect  England 
of  infidelity  to  the  "Treaty  of  Berlin." 
The  small  States  of  southeastern  Europe 
feigned  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  a  power- 
ful Bulgaria  on  their  borders.  Greece 
the  arch-enemy  of  Bulgaria  assumed  a 
warlike  attitude.  Servia  was  equally 
jealous.  Austrian  influence  in  Servia 
predominated  over  Russian,  and  the 
former  nation  was  determined  to  hold 
King  Milan  on  the  throne  and  induce 
him  to  step  forward  in  the  work  of 
humiliating  Bulgaria  by  force  of  arms, 
hence  the  Servo-Bulgarian  war  of  1885. 
Russia  equally  anxious  that  the  Bul- 
garians, and  especially  Prince  Alexander 
(for  whom  the  Czar  seems  early  to  have 
entertained  a  dislike,  which  of  late  years 
grew  into  the  most  rancorous  hate,) 
should  be  humbled,  withdrew  all  Rus- 
sian officers  from  service  in  the  Bul- 
garian army.  In  this  situation  the  young 
Prince  was  left  to  fight  it  out  with  Servia; 
but  as  he  was  a  thoroughly  trained  officer 
of  the  Prussian  school,  and  determined 
to  evince  the  greatest  patriotism  for  his 
newly  adopted  country,  he  made  the 
most  desperate  efforts.  His  subjects 
caught  the  spirit  and  displayed  like 
courage.  From  the  Prince  to  the  hum- 
blest man  the  cause  was  worthy  of  life 
itself  and  not  one  failed  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  his  country.  At  Sclivnitza  the 
Prince  made  a  heroic  display  of  patriotic 
devotion  and  daring  bravery,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  honored  with  the 
title  of  "the  hero  of  Sclivnitza."  At 
first  the  Servians  were  successful  in  their 
encounters  with  the  Bulgarians,  and  as 
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the  former  were  more  numerous,  and 
considered  more  civilized  and  better 
trained,  everybody  predicted  the  failure 
of  the  latter — it  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. For  centuries  the  Bulgarians  had 
been  a  simple  people  under  Turkish 
domination  and  "Fatherland"  had  lost  its 
meaning  and  failed  to  awaken  any  en- 
thusiasm. Recent  events  however  had 
raised  the  people  from  this  dormant 
condition,  and  the  sweets  of  liberty  had 
whetted  their  appetites.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  fortunes  of  war  changed.  Bul- 
garians abroad  hastened  home  to  ren- 
der their  services,  the  wealthier  classes 
gave  liberally  to  the  cause  and  recruits 
gathered  from  all  parts.  It  was  a  day  of 
patriotism.  The  writer  happened  to  be 
in  Bulgaria  at  the  time,  and  at  Rusch- 
tschuk  where  the  recruits  were  gathering, 
they  would  form  large  rings  and  dance 
to  the  music  of  the  bagpipe,  and  shout 
as  though  they  were  going  to  a  picnic. 
At  the  railroad  stations  along  the  way 
large  crowds  gathered  to  meet  the 
wounded  on  their  return,  and  the  peo- 
ple displayed  great  sympathy  as  well  as 
bravery.  The  end  was  a  triumph  for 
Bulgaria,  the  first  for  centuries.  It  was 
a  common  cause  and  created  a  national 
brotherhood.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  course  of  the  Bulgarians  and  know 
them  from  intimate  associations  have 
strong  faith  in  the  future  greatness  of 
that  people,  and  assert  for  them  a  con- 
siderable national  importance.  Far  from 
humbling  them,  the  war  had  an  opposite 
tendency;  still  they  conducted  them- 
selves with  admirable  fortitude  and  dis- 
creet firmness. 

The  question,  though,  of  how  Europe 
was  to  treat  the  revolution  was  not 
decided.  International  conferences  were 
held,  and  finally  the  consolidating  of  the 
two  Bulgarias  was  granted.  The  vio- 
lation of  the  "Treaty"  by  the  revolu- 
tionists had  been  confirmed  by  the  Great 
Powers,  and  what  guarantee  was  there 
now  that  a  general  disrespect  for  that 
document  might  not  lead  to  a  disregard 
for  its  provisions,  whenever  expediency 
should  dictate  a  national  policy.  How 
true  it  is  that  the  English  sterling  played 
an   important  role   in   the   defense   and 


consolidation  of  the  Bulgarians  is  still  a 
matter  beyond  definite  proof,  although 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  noble  Britain 
is  not  above  intrigue  in  the  use  of  the 

sterling,  as  well  as  the  Russian  in  the 
ruble.  How  well  grounded  the  fears 
were  of  a  general  disrespect  for  the 
"Treaty  of  Berlin"  was  demonstrated 
this  year,  when  Russia  closed  the  free 
port  of  Batoum  on  the  Black  Sea.  Eng- 
land was  highly  indignant,  for  the 
Batoum  question  was  a  horse  of  another 
color.  The  German  press  was  not  so 
pronounced  in  its  opposition,  it  had 
witnessed  the  conduct  of  England  in 
encouraging  the  revolution  of  East  Rou- 
melia  and  had  lost  considerable  faith  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  "Treaty."  When 
asked  to  explain  her  conduct  in  thus 
closing  the  port,  Russia  replied  that  the 
"Treaty  of  Berlin"  was  binding  only  so 
long  as  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  effected  existed. 

The  renown  of  Prince  Alexander  and 
his  popularity  among  the  people,  after 
the  Servo-Bulgarian  war,  was  poison  to 
the  Czar,  and  the  Russian  ruble  has 
worked  out  the  conspiracy  against  him; 
but  Russia  watched  the  chance  to  con- 
summate her  purposes.  When  the  pre- 
sent French  minister  of  war,  Boulanger 
came  into  office,  the  old  cry  of  revenge 
against  Germany  received  a  fresh  im- 
pulse. Bismarck  no  doubt  felt  that  his 
hands  must  be  free  in  treating  with  this 
implacable  foe,  and  every  attempt  of 
alliance  between  Russia  and  France 
should  be  forestalled.  The  Muscovite 
was  shrewd  enough  to  grasp  the  situa- 
tion and  sought  a  triple  alliance  with 
Austria  and  Germany.  The  French 
attitude  was  so  favorable  to  him  that  he 
became  master  of  the  situation  in  Bul- 
garia, in  so  far  as  Germany  and  Austria 
had  consented  to  sacrifice  Prince  Alex- 
ander in  the  interest  of  peace.  Under 
political  currents  were  menacing  to  Ger- 
many, and  that  Bismarck  should  guard 
first  and  last  the  interests  of  Vaterland 
was  quite  natural,  besides  Germany  was 
only  indirectly  interested  in  maintaining 
the  statu  quo  in  Bulgaria.  It  was  at  this 
time,  as  referred  to  above,  that  the  Eng- 
lish press  accused  Bismarck  of  encourag- 
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ing,  by  this  alliance,  the  violation  of  a 
provision  of  the  "Treaty  of  Berlin;"  but 
the  continental  press  thought  England's 
great  reverence  for  the  "Treaty"  came 
a  little  tardy.  No  nation  had  greater 
interest  in  holding  the  statu  quo  in  Bul- 
garia, and  as  its  maintenence  was  likely 
to  bring  on  war,  Bismarck  naturally 
asked  why  he  should  be  expected  to 
"pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire"  for 
England. 

Meantime  Russia  had  sent  a  diplo- 
matic agent,  General  Kaulbars,  into  Bul- 
garia to  carry  out  a  Russian  policy  in 
that  principality,  and  especally  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  prince  who  would 
more  meekly  submit  to  the  surly  old 
man  in  the  north.  How  for  months  this 
same  Kaulbars  has  tyrannically  dictated 
the  Bulgarian  government,  insulted  its 
officials,  sought  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  land;  and  how  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner  at  Dubnitza,"  Bulgar- 
ians were  murdered  and  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  rabble  excited  by  Russian  intrigue 
are  matters  of  recent  date.  While  these 
outrages  were  going  on  and  ships  of  war, 
as  a  menace,  lay  before  Varna,  England 
assured  the  Bulgarians  that  they  had 
her  moral  support — a  great  consolation. 
And  how  about  the  English  press  de- 
nunciation of  Prince  Alexander  for  abdi- 
cating the  throne  of  Bulgaria!  That  the 
Prince  is  no  coward,  he  has  shown  by 
his  bravely  facing  death  at  Sclivnitza, 
and  in  the  palace  of  Sophia,  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  conspirators,  when  a  prin- 
ciple was  at  stake;  but  no  man  who  has 
watched  the  recent  current  of  events  in 
Bulgaria  can  doubt  that  he  would  simply 
have  been  a  victim  of  Russian  conspiracy 
had  he  held  out  against  the  will  of  the 
Czar,  and  that  too  in  a  case  which  simply 
concerned  the  integrity  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  that  principality.  On  the 
moral  support  of  England,  his  opposi- 
tion to  Russia  would  not  have  been  a 
very  heroic  one. 

During  all  these  troublous  times  Turkey 
has  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
political  arena;  and  the  Sultan  has  sought 
earnestly  the  political  friendship  and 
counsel  of  Bismarck  and  apparently 
acquiesced  with  the  Russian  movements 


for  future  security  and  present  interests. 
England  has,  during  these  times,  tried  to 
make  the  best  out  of  a  bad  case,  and 
declared  she  would  not  take  the  initiative 
against  Russia;  but  it  was  rumored  that 
if  the  Russian  Bear  put  his  paw  on  Con- 
stantinople, the  British  Lion  would  walk 
over  Egypt  on  the  principle  of  the 
German  adage:  "You  hit  my  Jew  and  I'll 
hit  yours." 

Such  hints  thrown  out  in  the  Eng- 
lish press  touched  France  in  a  tender 
spot.  These  two  nations  seem  to  take 
pleasure  in  tormenting  one  another  if 
it  be  only  for  fun.  Soon  from  Turkey, 
France  and  Russia  a  united  expression 
through  the  press  as  well  as  govern- 
ment gave  England  to  understand  they 
would  be  pleased  to  have  her  evac- 
uate Egypt  and  allow  the  red  coats  to 
return  home.  It  was  to  England  very 
strange  that  Turkey  should  thus  make 
common  cause  with  her  old  foe,  the 
Muscovite;  but  as  England  has  by  no 
means  proven  herself  the  best  friend 
Turkey  has,  the  latter  might  well  take 
advantage  of  the  present  propitious  cir- 
cumstances to  get  the  unwelcome  Eng- 
lishman out  of  Egypt.  So  that  now  with 
the  Egyptian  question  there  are  two 
bones  of  contention.  England  seeks  an 
Austrian  alliance  in  opposing  the  present 
Russian  aggressive  movements  in  Bul- 
garia; but  is  made  somewhat  uncomfort- 
able by  French  demands  respecting 
Egypt;  and  unless  England  has  some  sat- 
isfactory assurances  to  give,  respecting 
the  land  of  the  Khedive,  a  concerted 
action  with  Turkey  and  Austria  must  be 
considerably  neutralized.  Austria  sought 
as  far  as  possible  to  occupy  a  neutral 
position  on  the  Bulgarian  question,  but 
her  allied  power,  Hungaria,  whose  hate 
for  Russia  is  proverbial,  forced  the  ques- 
tion upon  her,  and  to-day  she  occupies  a 
hostile  attitude. 

All  however  are  unanimous  that  Rus- 
sia should  be  checked,  and  for  months 
they  have  been  quarreling  about  whose 
duty  it  was  to  interpose  a  substantial 
objection.  The  Great  Powers  have 
virtually  said  to  Bulgaria:  we  assume 
to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  sit 
upon  your  throne,  and  we  thereby  make 
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ourselves  your  protector.  For  months 
the  Bulgarians  have  been  insulted, 
menaced  and  almost  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  Russia,  and  in  face  of  threatening 
destruction  of  their  independence  and 
national  existence  they  receive  the  conso- 
lation from  all  their  mighty  protectors 
that  they  have  the  moral  support  of  Eng- 
land. Count  Andrassy  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  conference  of 
delegations  remarked:  "It  (the  Bulgarian 
situation)  is  to  me  as  if  a  great  big  burly 
man  had  insulted  and  overpowered  a 
beautiful  maiden,  and  five  strong  robust 
men  had  stood  by  and  witnessed  the 
insult  without  raising  a  finger." 

The  present  political  situation  of  the 
Great  Powers  demonstrates  how  little 
international  law  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  further  presents  a  picture  of  inter- 
national mistrust,  jealousy  and  hatred 
that  is  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
modern  times.  At  present  the  Rus- 
sians actually  threaten  a  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  Bulgarian  principality; 
and  the  Turks,  in  case  Russia  marches 
into  North  Bulgaria,  are  prepared  to 
enter  South  Bulgaria  for  military  occu- 
pation. The  people  who  have  been 
fleeing  for  some  time  from  the  latter 
province  into  Adrianople  under  Turkish 
protection,  in  consequence  of  Russian 
depredations,  declare  that  if  the  Turks 
should  march  into  East  Roumelia  they 


would  be  received  with  open  arms;  and 
thai  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
relationship  Turkey  holds  to  other  powers 
and  a  comparison  of  eastern  and  west- 
ern life.  Whether  the  present  war  ele- 
ments boil  over  in  the  turmoil  now  going 
on  or  not,  it  is  certain  a  vast  amount 
of  bad  blood  has  been  engendered.  That 
this  must  gather  and  break  there  is 
an  almost  universal  opinion,  and  what- 
ever may  now  occur  to  prevent  the 
eruption  the  poison  still  remains  in  the 
system,  a  menace  to  the  well  being  and 
place  of  European  nations. 

Should  Russia's  present  dictatorial 
policy  win  and  a  Russian  candidate 
ascend  the  throne,  his  attempt  to  drag 
the  people  under  Russian  domination 
would  meet  a  violent  opposition  from 
his  subjects  so  that  his  position  would  be 
untenable.  Should  he  oppose  Russian 
policy  the  ruble  is  certain  to  work  his 
ruin.  To  leave  Bulgaria,  therefore,  an 
autonomic  government  is  to  continue  to 
make  it  the  bone  of  contention,  and  to 
suffer  it  to  fall  under  the  iron  hand  of 
Russia  is  to  grant  the  latter  a  military 
standing  before  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople; so  that  to  all  human  appearance 
there  is  absolutely  no  definite  peaceful 
solution  of  the  question.    J.  M.  Tatiner. 


Wisdom   is   lightly    esteemed,    where 
folly  has  many  admirers. 
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Dowx  a  little  by-way,  partially  over- 
hung with  trees,  whose  branches  still 
bore  a  profusion  of  leaf  (though  the 
approach  of  a  chilly  autumn  was  be- 
tokened by  a  few  stray  and  withered 
leaves)  down  this  quiet  by-way  is  "Un- 
derwood"— itself  half-buried  in  foliage — 
the  home  of  the  venerable  poet  and 
philosopher,  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper. 
I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  visited 
this  charming  spot.  I  had  received  a 
note  from  Mr.  Tupper  in  answer  to  one 
sent  by  me  soliciting  an  interview,  which 
I  sought  at  the  instance  of  General  D. 
H.  Wells;  and  I  was  requested  to  call. 


It  was  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
August,  18S6.  The  heat  was  tempered  by  a 
partially  beclouded  sky,  which  inter- 
mittantly  shed  a  few  grateful  drops  of 
rain,  that  were  not  unwelcome,  as 
they  give  freshness  to  a  landscape  at 
any  time,  while  adorned  in  its  summer 
garb,  as  sweet  to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to 
behold  as  the  light.  One  might  abridge 
a  description  by  saying  that  it  was  an 
English  landscape,  at  a  season  of  the 
year,  when  nature  is  covered  with  a 
wealth  of  fresh  wood  and  a  profusion  of 
leaf  and  grass,  to  which  the  warmth  of 
a  summer's  sun  hath  given  life.     And  to 
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those  who  have  really  gazed  upon  such 
a  scene,  no  words  of  mine  could  fill  their 
minds  with  pictures  so  fair  or  so  sweet 
as  those  which  the  mere  mention  of  an 
English  lane  will  conjure  up  for  them,  if 
their  hearts  be  open  and  warm  and  true. 
But  I  am  loth  to  believe  even  a  conceit 
so  delightful,  embellished  by  fancy  and 
adorned  by  the  fondness  which  time 
casts  over  all  that  is  fair  and  past,  could 
recall  one-half  the  tender  details  on 
which  my  eyes  rested  that  brief  but 
pleasant  autumn  day. 

"Underwood,"  and  well  and  literally 
is  it  named,  is  but  a  few  minutes  walk 
from  the  far  famed  Cystral  Palace  at  Syd- 
enham, and  a  few  moments  soon  found 
me  at  my  destination,  after  the  train 
from  London  had  reached  the  Palace. 
It  was  very  unusual,  too,  but  I  had 
formed  no  mental  picture  of  him  I  had 
come  to  see,  and  was  neither  disap- 
pointed nor  surprised  when  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  a  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, who  extended  a  cordial  greeting 
and  from  whose  countenance  beamed, and 
whose  whole  bearing  bespoke,  habitual 
benevolence  and  humane  consideration. 
It  was  in  a  quiet  little  parlor,  warm  and 
cozy,  and  apparently  used  by  the  poet  as 
his  study  that  he  received  me,  while  a  few 
moments  later  one  of  his  daughters,  who 
acts  as  his  amanuensis,  entered  the  room. 
A  man  of  rather  less  than  average  height, 
he  is  somewhat  heavily  built,  and  this  it 
is,  in  all  probability,  that  inclines  one  to 
the  belief  that  in  less  ripened  years  he 
may  have  appeared  to  be  considerably 
taller.  He  wears  a  full  beard, like  his  hair, 
silvery  white, and  while  the  former  covers 
a  face  that  is  full  and  fleshy,  the  latter  is 
the  glory  of  a  head  well  shaped,  and  such 
as  phrenologists  would  deem,  betokened 
a  largely  developed  and  naturally  pre- 
dominating humanitarian  attribute  or 
quality.  A  kindly  eye,  full  and  intelli- 
gent, evidencing  the  capacity  of  its  pos- 
sessor for  sustained  and  elevated  thought; 
a  broad  forehead  and  high,  almost  un- 
marked by  lines  and  above  which  the 
silvery  hair  is  a  trifle  thin.  Such  is  the 
author  of  "Proverbial  Philosophy,"  a 
book  that  is  known  and  loved  by  all 
civilized  nations.     This  the  man  whose 


hymns  are  sung  by  conflicting  congre- 
gations and  whose  religious  poems  are 
found  in  all  lands  and  encountered  in  all 
works  that  pretend  to  give  examples  of 
lofty  poetical  thought,  from  among  the 
productions  of  modern  writers. 

If  his  looks  are  kindly  and  frank  his 
manner  is  doubly  so.  A  man,  I  found 
him,  more  free  from  the  prejudice  of  age 
than  I  had  hoped  to  see  in  one  of  his 
years,  and  certainly  in  one  who  had  seen 
and  experienced  so  much.  Not  that 
larger  experience  should  not  and  does 
not  oftentimes  widen  a  man's  sympathies, 
giving  breadth  to,  and  begetting  toler- 
ance in  his  views,  but  that  there  does 
seem  to  come  with  ripening  age  a  con- 
servatism which  oftens  leans  decidedly 
towards,  if  it  does  not  actually  encroach 
on  the  domain  of  dogmatism.  He  is  a 
most  profound  believer  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  worshiper  of  God,  and  for  that 
reason  must  necessarily  have  strong  re- 
ligious convictions.  This  his  writings 
make  plain  in  almost  every  line.  I 
speak  of  this  as  giving  emphasis  to  the 
liberality  of  views  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, as  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fact,  which 
few  will  be  disposed  to  challenge,  that 
we  find  in  such  cases  even  less  of  toler- 
ance in  old  age  for  the  opinions  of  youth, 
than  where  such  pronounced  religious 
inclinations  are  wanting — and  even  in 
such  cases  the  dogmatism  is  truly  severe 
enough.  His  great  desire  seemed  to  be 
to  hear  truthfully  and  honestly,  and 
without  bias  to  present  that  which  he 
had  learned  as  true.  His  conversation 
was  fresh  yet  pregnant  with  vital  in- 
quiries and  with  conclusions  that  had 
been  reached  after  prolonged  reflection 
and  extensive  experience,  but  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  win  by  their  gentleness 
where  they  might  otherwise  have  pro- 
voked opposition.  He  has  no  fear  that 
you  will  learn  something  from  him  or 
about  him;  and  even  at  an  age  when 
most  people  are  more  ambitious  for  rest 
than  sustained  labor,  he  prosecutes  his 
work,  and  points  with  just  pride  to  the 
volumes  which  a  life  of  industry  and 
that  congenial  labor  which  "doth  physic 
pain"  have  enabled  him  to  give  to  the 
world — and  they  make  no  mean  library 
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in  themselves, though  they  yet  fail  to  sat- 
isfy  his  noble  aspirations.  An  egotism 
that  would  be  contemptible  in  one  "I 
meaner  talents  and  less  commendable 
results,  may  be  condoned,  or  rather 
justified  in  Mr.  Tupper.  And  I  could 
not  repress  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
when  he  showed  me  twenty-seven  large 
hooks  literally  tilled  with  references  to 
himself,  cither  clippings  from  newspapers 
1  which  were  criticisms  on  his  various 
works  and  more  particularly  on  his  last 
production,  "My  Autobiography")  or 
letters  from  persons  the  world  over. 
Among  others,  one  from  the  Queen 
signed  by  Lord  Iddesleigh,  expressive  of 
the  pleasure  "My  Autobiography"  had 
given  Her  Majesty;  and  then  later  the 
note  from  myself  asking  for  the  inter- 
view. I  could  not,  I  say,  repress  a 
slight  exclamation  of  surprise  when, 
pointing  to  the  others  and  then  to  mine, 
he  quietly  remarked:  "You  see,  I  have 
immortalized  you.  In  these  volumes  I 
keep  all  that  is  written  to  me  or  about 
me,  and  when  you  write  me  again,  I 
shall  put  the  letter  in  another  book  of 
the  same  kind."  And  a  wonderful  col- 
lection it  is  !  Newspaper  articles,  letters 
in  various  languages  and  from  persons 
of  great  distinction,  because  of  intellec- 
tual endowments  and  cultivation,  as  well 
as  those  great  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
nobly  born;  while  intermingling  these 
are  printed  titles  of  books,  scraps,  circu- 
lars, envelopes,  and  even  photographs. 
These  are  the  result  of  many  years 
patient  and  careful  collection;  and  I  am 
sure  many  are  the  curious,  painful,  hap- 
py, and  entertaining  histories  associated 
with  the  fragments  that  go  to  comprise 
this  library  of  life — if  only  those  histories 
were  revealed. 

Mr.  Tupper  has  visited  America.  He 
was  here  in  1867,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  negotiating  with  a  New  York 
publisher  for  a  description  of  a  journey 
through  several  counties  in  Ireland 
made  by  him  as  early  as  1851.  When  I 
called  on  him  again  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  1886,  he  was  then  writing  or 
had  just  written  an  ode  on  the  jubilee 
year  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  He  re- 
marked while  speaking  on  this  subject, 


that  he  had  read  considerably,  and  jo 
far  as  h<-  could  ascertain,  her's  was  the 
only  good  reign  of  fifty  years,  of  whi<  h 
cither  sacred  or  profane  history    gave 

any  record.  He  also  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  which  covered  1 
period  of  fifty-five  years;  and  the  Scrip- 
tures record  the  deplorable  fact  that  he- 
was  anything  but  what  a  king  of  [sra  1 
should  have  been.  It  seemed  to  please 
Mr.  Tupper,  not  that  there  had  been  no 
good  jubilee  reigns  save  that  of  Queen 
Victoria,  but  that  he  should  be  alive  to 
write  an  ode  for  one  so  good  as  he  held 
her  to  be,  and  on  such  an  occasion. 
"Moreover,"  he  remarked,  "it  was  I 
who  wrote  her  coronation  ode  fifty  years 
ago,  and  who,  therefore,  fitter  to  write 
that  which  is  to  commemorate  her 
unparalleled  jubilee  year." 

I  remember  also  in  the  first  interview 
having  mentioned  that  I  had  often  found 
breathing  throughout  that  which  he  wrote, 
the  same  tender  and  elevating  spirit  that 
was  the  fragrance,  the  very  soul  of  the 
writings  of  our  own  Longfellow,  whose 
name  I  can  hardly  mention  without  a 
sigh  of  gratitude,  for  I  never  read 
his  shorter  poems  without  feeling  new 
inspirations  and  better  resolves  firing  my 
heart  and  coursing  through  my  veins 
with  each  pulsation.  He  smiled  a  pleas- 
ant smile  and  said  he  himself  had  noticed 
a  marked  resemblance.  "I  am  more 
like  Longfellow  than  any  of  the  poets. 
In  some  things  I  resemble  Tennyson 
somewhat,  but  I  am  very  unlike  Robert 
Browning."  At  first  blush  there  is  also 
a  resemblance  between  the  features  of 
Mr.  Tupper  and  Longfellow.  Both 
venerable,  both  silvered  of  head  and 
with  full  and  silvery  beards,  both  full  of 
face,  lighted  with  a  smile  of  benevolence, 
easy  of  access,  considerate,  humane, 
pleasant.  I  do  not  know  that  the  resem- 
blance goes  farther. 

Though  Mr.  Tupper  has  written  much, 
though  his  poems  are  more  particularly 
those  of  a  religious  nature  and  of  world- 
wide admiration,  yet  I  feel  justified  in 
stating  that  his  earlier  and  more  lasting 
reputation  is  due  to  that  masterpiece  of 
its  kind,  "Proverbial  Philosophy,"  and 
I  can  hardly  think  of  a  time  when  it  will 
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not  be  as  pleasant  as  it  is  fresh,  and  as 
full  of  thoughts  potential  for  good,  as  it 
is  based  upon  a  work  and  subjects  most 
ennobling  to  the  human  race.  Of  his 
other  works,  I  care  to  say  little,  even 
were  I  competent  to  give  a  fair  judg- 
ment, nor  to  make  reference  to  his  life. 
With  the  former  all  should  be  somewhat 
acquainted,  and  could  find  profit  in  a 
greater  familiarity.  As  for  the  latter,  I 
can  only  say  that  his  fine  preservation, 
clear  mind,  his  unfurrowed  brow,  which 
nevertheless  has  known  of  thoughts  long 
and  deep  on  life  problems,  the  sweet  and 
gentle  and  truthful  spirit  of  his  writings, 
and  his  known  purity  of  life,  record 
for  him  his  worth  as  a  man  and  poet, 


with  greater  fidelity  than  even  the  pen  of 
the  friendliest  biographer.  I  have  re- 
joiced for  the  time  spent  in  his  company, 
and  have  ever  felt  the  better  for  it.  I 
could  wish  that  the  lives  of  many  I  know 
and  esteem  of  young  men  in  Utah — 
when  as  near  the  close  as  that  of  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper,  might  exercise  an  in- 
fluence for  good,  that  has  been  as  long 
and  as  widely  felt  among  mankind,  which, 
as  his  is  destined  too,  will  linger  after 
death,  still  working  for  good  and  shed- 
ding happiness  in  life,  as  the  fragrance 
of  flowers  doth  linger,  even  when  their 
freshness  hath  faded  and  their  petals 
gone  down  into  the  ashes  of  death. 

R.  W.  Sloan. 
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I. — THE   ETERNITY   OF   MATTER. 

Excepting  the  body  of  worshipers 
commonly  known  as  Mormons,  there  is 
no  professedly  Christian  society  that 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
all  substances. 

Indeed,  so  intense  is  the  general  relig- 
ious antipathy  to  the  idea,  that  the  few  of 
modern  times  who  have  dared  to  enter- 
tain it,  have  been  regarded  as  moral 
lepers,  polluted  with  the  odor  of  atheism, 
if  not  actually  suffering  from  the  blight 
and  curse  of  the  thing  itself.  Though 
the  general  reputation  of  the  doctrine  is 
odious,  we  submit  that  it  is  entitled  to 
the  most  impartial  consideration,  because 
it  savors  strongly  of  rational  philosophy; 
and  we  all  have  learned  by  bitter  experi- 
ence that ' ' humanum  est  errare  et  neseire. ' ' 

To  demonstrate  the  rationality  of  the 
doctrine  it  is  but  necessary  to  cite  the 
fact  that  the  human  mind,  expressing  its 
natural  faculties  and  endowments  in  a 
natural  way,  and  when  uninfluenced  by 
ecclesiastical  dictation,  formulated  an- 
ciently that  grand  concensus  of  universal 
conviction — innate  and  intelligent — which 
is  expressed  in  the  maxim  ilex  nihilo 
nihil  fit." 

That  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  to 
which  a  free  and  intelligent  humanity 
has  affixed  its  seal,   and  from   it   there 


can  be  no  appeal  upon  purely  rational 
grounds.  This  point  would  be  debat- 
able were  there  in  existence  an  op- 
posing maxim  that  all  things  were 
created  out  of  nothing;  but  no  such  pro- 
position was  ever  defended  as  a  self-evi- 
dent truth.  It  owes  its  origin  to  religious 
influences — not  to  human  reasoning  pow- 
ers or  innate  ideas,  and  these  facts  incon- 
trovertibly  sustain  the  rationality  of  the 
maxim,  "ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit." 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  an 
attempt  to  appeal  from  the  rationality  of 
this  principle  amounts  simply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  reliability  of  the  rational 
faculties  of  mankind  in  forming  rational 
judgments.  It  denies  the  correctness  of 
intuitive  convictions — casts  out  the  race 
upon  the  troubled  sea  of  life,  without 
mental  rudder  or  compass,  and  demol- 
ishes all  criteria  for  judging  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong.  Any  system  of 
religion  or  of  philosophy  which  requires 
this  to  command  our  faith  or  acceptance 
bears  prima  facie  evidence  of  an  unhal- 
lowed origin.  The  idea  that  God  can 
purpose  to  crush  out  of  existence  any 
natural  endowments,  or  to  trammel  the 
use  of  our  reasoning  powers  in  his  effort  to 
make  us  religious,  is  foul  with  the  slime  of 
the  serpent — it  is  the  moloch  of  pious  res- 
olutions— the  tomb  of  genuine  religion. 
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But  we  have  digressed  from  <>ur  pur- 
pose, for  it  is  not  designed  specially  to 
treat  the  subject  from  a  purely  rational 
or  philosophical  standpoint,  but  from  a 

Biblical  one;  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  desire  to  make  themselves  familiar 
with  the  system  of  rational  arguments, 
by  which  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
matter  is  sustained,  are  referred  to 
Prof.  Orson  Pratt's  treatise,  entitled  the 
"Great  First  Cause." 

An  examination  of  the  writings  just 
referred  to  will  show  us  that  the  faith  of 
the  Saints  is  fortified  by  every  principle  of 
sound  philosophy;  and  without  further 
preliminaries  we  will  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain what  men,  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  have 
taught  respecting  the  matter.  In  the 
course  of  our  investigation  we  shall 
find  that  the  doctrine  is  invested  with  a 
divine  authority  which  infidels  only  pre- 
sume to  assail.  If,  however,  no  impos- 
ing array  of  Scriptural  texts  can  be  pro- 
duced to  prove  this  truth,  the  reason  is 
simply  because  the  Bible  nowhere  treats 
extensively  on  the  materials  of  creation. 
The  first  passage  suggested  for  considera- 
tion is  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
scholarly  and  philosophical  apostle,  Paul. 
In  the  common  English  version  the  text 
is  as  follows:  "Through  faith  we  under- 
stand that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  out  of  things 
that  do  appear."     Heb.  xi,  3. 

This  language  is  always  quoted  by  our 
opponents  with  the  strongest  assurance, 
in  their  attempts  to  prove  from  Bibical 
sources  that  God  created  all  things  out 
of  nothing,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  the  tower  of  their  strength. 
Particular  attention  will  be  invited 
while  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
Paul  meant  when  he  wrote  that  Scrip- 
ture. General  Christian  opinion  respect- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  text  is  vigorously 
expressed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  as  follows: 

"By  worlds,  rovg  aiuvaq,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  material  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verse; for  cuuv  can  have  no  reference 
here  to  age  or  any  measurement  of  time, 
for  he  speaks  of  the  things  which   are 


seen,  not  being  made  out  of  the  things 
which  do  appear;  this  therefore  must 
refer  to  the  material  creation:  and  as 
the  word  is  used  in  the  plural  number, 
it  may  comprehend  not  only  the  earth 
and  the  visible  heavens,  but  the  whole 
planetary  system;  the  different  worlds 
which,  in  our  system  at  least,  revolve 
round  the  sun.  The  apostle  states  that 
these  things  were  not  made  out  of  a  | ire- 
existent  matter;  for  if  they  were,  that 
matter,  however  extended  or  modified 
must  appear  in  that  thing  into  which  it 
is  compounded  and  modified,  conse- 
quently it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  not  made  out 
of  the  things  that  appear. 
According  to  Moses  and  the  apostle  we 
believe  that  God  made  all  things  out  of 
nothing." 

Though  entertaining  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  piety  and  learning  of  the 
justly  celebrated  author  of  this  quota- 
tion, it  is  denied  that  he  can  find  any 
warrant  whatever  in  the  apostle's  lan- 
guage for  his  anti-scriptural  idea,  that 
all  things  were  created  out  of  nothing. 
Neither  Moses  nor  Paul  ever  taught  such 
a  doctrine.  If  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  God  did  create  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  the  position  will  involve 
conclusions  and  inferences  which  are 
sadly  at  variance  with  the  faith,  teach- 
ings and  practice  of  the  Saints. 

Paul  states  in  the  most  precise  man- 
ner, that  God  "framed  the  worlds  by 
faith ;  so  that  things  which  are  seen 
were  not  made  out  of  things  that  do 
appear,"  or  according  to  popular  theo- 
logy, the  things  that  are  seen  were  made 
out  of  nothing.  Having  doctored  the 
apostle's  rather  peculiar  expression  with 
a  modern  interpretation,  special  attention 
is  now  directed  to  the  two  little  words, 
"so  that."  It  is  needless  to  state  that  as 
Paul  used  thetyi  they  express  a  conse- 
quence; and  his  language  may  be  para- 
phrased thus  :  God  made  the  worlds  by 
faith,  consequently,  they  were  made  out 
of  nothing;  or  to  note  the  variations  of 
the  absurd  theology;  since  the  worlds 
were  made  out  of  nothing,  they  were 
made  by  faith — by  the  faith  of  God. 

In  pointing  out  the  significance  of  the 
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connective,  "so  that,"  no  point  has  been 
strained  for  effect.  Paul  affirms  that  God 
made  the  worlds  by  faith.  Popular  the- 
ology assures  us  they  were  made  out  of 
nothing;  and  the  eig  to  of  the  Greek, 
translated  "so  that,"  being  equivalent  to 
"wherefore"  or  "for  which  reason," 
proves  the  correctness  of  our  para- 
phrase of  the  text.  But  who  will  be- 
lieve the  worlds  were  made  out  of 
nothing  because  they  were  framed  by 
faith;  or  admit  that  faith  can  operate 
solely  upon  an  absolute  void.  But  a 
further  exception  must  be  taken  to  the 
apparent  sense  of  the  English  translation. 
As  a  Christian,  we  like  not  to  confess 
that  God  actually  inspired  an  Apostle  to 
teach  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
not,  or  were  not  made  out  of  things  that 
are  seen;  or,  in  Biblical  language,  "were 
not  made  out  of  things  that  appear." 
Such  an  idea  is  tantamount  to  the  doc- 
trine that  a  block  of  wood,  for  instance, 
is  not  made  out  of  the  material  out  of 
which  it  is  made,  but  is  made  out  of  some- 
thing out  of  which  it  is  not  made. 
When  absurd  trash  of  that  nature  is  set 
up  for  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  in- 
fidelity becomes  a  redeeming  virtue,  and 
faith  a  badge  of  mental  imbecility. 

But  some  Christian  will  accuse  us  of 
misrepresenting  the  position  assumed  by 
Paul.  It  will  be  claimed  that  he  did  not 
mean  that  blocks  of  wood  are  now  not 
made  out  of  the  material  that  compose 
them — that  rocks  are  now  not  made  out 
of  their  own  substance,  but  that  at  some 
time  they  were  not  made  out  of  what 
they  were  made  out  of.  The  element  of 
time  has  now  entered  into  the  philoso- 
phy, but  does  not  appear  to  rationalize 
it;  and  if  we  attempt  to  reason  in  the 
same  manner  respecting  the  very  first 
element,  presumably  created  out  of  noth- 
ing, the  same  contradictory  statements 
confront  us  that  appear  so  absurd  when 
we  affirm  of  anything  that  exists  now 
that  it  is  not  made  out  of  its  own  sub- 
stance, but  of  something  else.  As  no 
authority  in  heaven,  or  beneath  it,  can 
ever  make  it  a  truth  that  the  elements  of 
the  earth  are  composed  of  the  elements  of 
the  sun,  and  vice  versa,  so  no  authority 
anywhere  can  ever  make  it  a  truth  that 


substance  some  time  was  not  itself,  but 
was  something  else,  or  nothing. 

Evident  is  it  from  these  few  reflections 
that  the  text  can  not  be  interpreted  in  its 
most  apparent  sense,  as  the  English  ver- 
sion gives  it,  and  an  attempt  will  now  be 
made  to  determine  its  true  sense  upon  a 
rational  and  scriptural  basis.  A  key  by 
which  we  may  unlock  its  general  signifi- 
cation is  offered  us  in  the  design  which 
Paul  had  in  view  when  he  wrote  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews;  and, 
indeed,  we  find  the  same  purpose  prom- 
inently exhibited  in  all  his  writings,  and 
in  all  other  scriptures.  Paul  wrote  the 
chapter  from  which  our  text  is  taken,  for 
the  special  object  of  teaching  us  that  faith 
is  the  principle  of  power  in  God  and 
in  man.  This  force  is  invisible,  and  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  visible,  physi- 
cal agencies  upon  which  mankind  are  so 
prone  to  rely;  and  which  are  falsely  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  source  of  power. 

The  Apostle  opposes  the  power  of  this 
invisible  faith  against  mere  brute  force, 
and  in  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  and 
argument  well  calculated  to  inspire  faith 
in  the  heart  of  every  reader,  awards  the 
sceptre  of  supremacy  to  faith,  demon- 
strating the  justice  of  his  course  by  an 
appeal  to  some  of  the  most  notable  facts 
in  Jewish  history,  as  well  as  by  a  citation 
of  a  cardinal  tenet  of  the  national  faith, 
viz:  that  God  works  by  faith.  This 
design  of  the  Apostle  is  so  apparent  that 
a  mere  mention  of  it  would  have  sufficed, 
but  it  is  important  that  we  hold  it  in  view 
in  interpreting  the  sense  of  the  text, 
which  may  be  rendered  thus:  "We  un- 
derstand that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
faith,  therefore  the  things  which  are  seen 
were  not  made  by  visible,  physical 
agencies,  but  by  the  invisible  power  of 
faith,  which  is  not  seen."  Thus  the 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  by 
things  that  appear;  and  we  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  our  candid  readers  if  this 
meaning  does  not  supply  a  rational  and 
consistent  interpretation  of  Paul's  lan- 
guage. 

But  the  passage  is  by  no  means  dis- 
posed of  and  some  of  the  words  of  the 
Greek  text  will  now  be  considered.  The 
list  is  headed  with  Kar?/priodai;  this  is  the 
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word  which  is  translated  "framed"  in  the 

text,  and  in  order  to  invest  it  with  any 
value  whatever  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  all  things  out  of  noth- 
ing, it  must  be  shown  that  the  term  sig- 
nifies to  create  in  the  absolute  sense 
But  this  cannot  be  done,  for  the  word 
means  to  repair,  to  restore  from  breach 
or  decay,  to  mend,  to  put  in  order,  to 
reform,  to  appoint,  perfect,  adjust,  or 
train. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  its 
meaning,  "and  going  on  from  thence,  he 
saw  other  two  brethren     "::"  ":;"     in 

a  ship  with  Zebebee,  their  father,  mend- 
ing (KarapTi£ovrag)  their  nets."  Mat.,  iv: 
19,  and  Mark,  i:  19,  the  same.  Again, 
2  Cor.,  xiii:  2,  "Be  perfect"  (/earapri 

Dr.  Clark's  comment,  in  loco,  serves 
our  cause  too  admirably  to  be  omitted 
from  the  argument.  He  writes:  "Be 
compact;  get  into  joint  again;  let  unity 
and  harmony  be  restored;"  and  when 
speaking  of  the  ninth  verse,  he  says:  "I 
have  given  the  above  paraphrase  to  this 
verse,  because  of  the  last  term  KaTaprtatv, 
which  we  render  perfection."  KaTapruug, 
from  Kara,  intensive,  and  aprii-o,  to  fit  or 
adapt,  signifies  the  reducing  of  a  dislo- 
cated limb  to  its  proper  place,  and  hence, 
as  Beza  says  on  this  passage:  "The 
Apostle's  meaning  is,  that  whereas  the 
members  of  the  church  were  all,  as  it 
were,  dislocated  and  out  of  joint,  they 
should  be  united  together  in  love,  and 
they  should  endeavor  to  make  perfect 
what  was  amiss  among  them,  either  in 
faith  or  morals.  It  is  a  metaphor,  also, 
taken  from  a  building;  the  several  stones 
and  timbers  all  being  put  in  their  proper 
place  and  situation,  so  that  the  whole 
building  might  be.  complete,  and  be  a 
proper  habitation  for  the  owner."  See 
also,  Eph.,  xi:  22. 

This  lucid  exposition  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term  which  our  opponents  would 
have  us  believe,  signifies  the  creation  of 
something  out  of  nothing,  is  specially 
valuable  since  it  is  contributed  by  one  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  their  own  number. 
In  another  place,  Luke,  vi:  40,  this  same 
author  says  "wrapT^a  signifies  to  adjust, 
adapt,  knit  together,  restore,  or  put  in 
order;"  and  he  there  cites  examples  to 


illustrate  the-  various  meanings  of  the 

word;  and  all   of  them   correspond   with 

those  already  supplied. 

With  these  authoritative  definitions 
before  them,  the  most  illiterate  must 
perceive  how  appropriately  '•""■ 
(framed)  expresses  the  act  of  forming 
worlds  OUt  of  elements  previously  in 
existence — of  reducing  a  chaotic  mass 
of  substance  "without  form  and  void," 
to  worlds  of  order  and  harmony.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  nowhere  can 
we  find  the  claim  advanced  that  the 
Greek  term,  being  considered, 
nifies  to  create  out  of  nothing.  Our 
dictionary  gives  no  such  definition. 
When  the  learned  author  whom  we  have 
quoted  comments  on  Heb.  xi,  3,  he 
omits  all  reference  to  the  signification  of 
the  words.  To  say  the  least,  this  neglect 
is  remarkable,  for  there  is  just  where  we 
would  naturally  suppose  he  would  dis- 
play the  whole  force  of  his  scholastic 
attainments  in  illustrating  the  sense  of 
the  original — there,  where  he  would 
pause  to  prove  that  the  Greek  for 
"framed"  furnishes  him  with  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  doctrine  that  all 
things  are  created  out  of  nothing — there, 
where  he  would  unmask  his  strength, 
and  show  us  how  "to  adjust,  adapt,  knit 
together,  restore,  or  put  in  joint," 
means  to  create  in  the  most  absolute 
sense.  He  knew  best  why  he  thus 
ignored  the  splendid  opportunity  so 
temptingly  thrust  upon  his  notice. 

His  cause  may  not  be  aided  by  gather- 
ing up  the  fragments  he  has  left  us  from 
which  to  build  a  monumental  pile  of 
testimony ;  but  (at  the  imminent  risk  of 
marring  the  consistency  of  his  doctrine, 
with  his  own  exposition  of  what  the 
apostle  must  mean),  we  will  do  so,  and 
write  : — "Through  faith  we  understand 
that  the  worlds  were  adjusted,  knit 
together,  and  put  in  joint  by  the  word  of 
God,"  etc.  Doctrine  of  that  character 
is  quite  scriptural.  The  opportunity  is 
now  afforded  for  some  one  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  modern  interpretation  to 
formulate  some  rule,  which  will  require 
the  first  portion  of  the  text  to  imply  a 
simple  work  of  organization,  and  the 
second  to  teach  the  creation  of  all  things 
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out  of  nothing,  when  both  acts  refer  to 
the  same  process,  which  is  expressed  by 
"framed." 

The  next  words  requiring  special  at- 
tention are  rsg  auovag,  which  are  trans- 
lated "the  worlds."  Such,  however,  is 
not  their  real  meaning  at  all.  The  latter 
is  compounded  of  two  words — the  first 
signifying  "always,"  and  the  other 
"being."  The  Greek  terms  used  to  ex- 
press forever,  forever  and  forever,  ever- 
lasting, eternal  and  eternity,  are  all 
derived  from  this  same  source,  and  all 
can  see  that  no  question  respecting  the 
meaning  of  rw  aiuvag  can  be  originated. 
Notwithstanding  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  apostle  did  refer  to  the  act  of  cre- 
ation, and  we  perceive  that  he,  by 
metonomy,  used  "the  eternities"  for 
"the  worlds."  This  fact  is  very  impor- 
tant, for  the  law  of  metonomy  requires 
that  that  which  is  signified  by  any  certain 
term  must  bear  some  distinct  relation  or 
resemblance  to  that  thing  by  which  it  is 
signified.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  if 
"the  eternities"  mean  "the  worlds," 
something  about  the  latter  must  be  eter- 
nal; for  that  which  some  time  began  to 
be,  can  not  possibly  be  signified  by  what 
always  was.  Were  this  not  so,  we  might 
as  justly  say  of  our  mortal  existence, 
"the  eternities  are  our  inheritance,"  as 
to  represent  "worlds"  by  "eternities," 
if  there  is  no  similarity  whatever  existing 
between  them.  But  this  similarity  can 
not  consist  in  a  likeness  of  substance, 
for  eternity  is  not  material,  and  hence, 
from  necessity,  we  must  refer  the  simil- 
arity to  an  equality  of  duration.  But  we 
are  not  to  infer,  therefore,  that  the  form 
of  the  worlds  is  eternal.  Science  demon- 
strates that  this  is  comparatively  recent, 
and  we  conclude  that  the  apostle  simply 
taught  that  the  elements  out  of  which 
the  worlds  were  framed  are  eternal.  In 
stating  this  proposition  Paul  placed  him- 
self in  harmony  with  the  declaration  of 
Moses,  who  declares,  as  shall  be  shown 
further  on,  that  long  before  a  single  act 
of  visible  world  generation  was  per- 
formed, "the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep" — the  chaotic  mass 
of  elements  "without  form  and  void  "— 
thus  clearly  demonstrating  that  a  creation 


of  elements  is  not  meant  when  scripture 
speaks  of  world  formations.  Now  if  we 
must  go  behind  all  sacred  record  for 
support  of  any  doctrine,  we  launch  at  once 
into  the  domain  of  pure  rationalism,  and 
that  affirms  with  respect  to  the  eternity 
of  matter,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. 

Evidently  Heb.  xi:  3,  does  not  teach 
the  creation  af  all  things,  or  of  anything, 
out  of  nothing:  but  the  exact  reverse. 
It  does  teach  that  God,  'by  the  power  of 
faith,  reduced  to  order  and  harmony  the 
eternal  elements  of  the  world;  and  that 
these  visible  creations  were  not  made  by 
material  agencies  which  are  seen,  but  by 
the  power  of  an  invisible  faith  which  is 
not  seen,  or,  does  not  appear. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  task  to  take  up 
seriately,  and  thus  explain  the  sense  of 
all  the  scriptural  passages  which  have 
direct  or  remote  reference  to  our  sub- 
ject; and  our  readers  will  have  to  be 
content  with  the  definition  and  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  words  that  are  respectively 
translated  create,  make,  etc. 

One  of  these  is  ktl'C,u,  which  signifies  to 
settle,  found,  build,  create,  generally  to 
make,  render  so  and  so.  In  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  the  Bible  the  word  is 
translated  "create."  "Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart."  Psalms,  li:  10.  "For  we  are 
his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works."  Eph.  ii:  10.  "Neither 
was  the  man  created  for  the  woman.  1 
Cor.  xi:  9.  "Commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats  which  God  hath  created," 
etc.  1  Tim.  iv:  3.  "  For  thou  hast 
created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
they  are  and  were  created."  Rev.  iv. 
11.  None  of  these  passages  afford  any 
foundation  whatever  for  the  idea  of  a  cre- 
ation out  of  nothing.  The  "creation"  of 
a  new  heart  is  the  regeneration  of  the 
old  one.  Our  "creation"  in  Christ  Jesus 
involves  a  purification  simply,  and  a 
consecration  of  powers  to  new  purposes. 
God  took  a  portion  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth — elements  already 'in  existence — 
and  out  of  this  created  man.  Meats  are 
created  out  of  pre-existent  substance. 
If  any  difference  whatever  exists  between 
the  manner  in  which  things  "are  and 
were   created,"  the  revelator  ought  to 
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have  known  it,  but  by  association  of  ideas 
he  teaches  there  is  none. 

Another  word,  and  the  one,  too,  which 
is  principally  relied  upon  by  our  oppon- 
ents in  their  attempts  to  bolster  up  their 
false  theories,  is  iroteu.  This  term  has  a 
great  variety  of  meanings,  and  more  than 
one  of  them  will  be  illustrated. 

First:  Create.  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Gen. 
i:  1.  "So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him;  male  and  female  created  he  them." 
Gen.  i:  27.  In  these  passages  the  form 
of  the  Greek  verb  for  created  is  identical, 
and  if  tnoajeev  in  the  first  verse  is  not 
synonymous  with  ewoa/oev  in  the  twenty- 
Seventh,  Moses  is  culpable  for  not  point- 
ing out  the  distinction.  Violence  is  done 
to  language  when  we  affirm  that  the 
same  word  when  used  in  expressing  a 
continuous  act  of  creation,  signifies  in 
the  beginning  of  the  act  a  creation  out 
of  nothing,  and  further  on  in  the  process 
a  simple  moulding  of  elements  into  a 
determinate  shape. 

Second:  Make.  "And  I  will  make 
(ttoiijcu)  thee  a  great  nation."  Gen.xii.2. 
"  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king,  made 
{enoujoev)  a  golden  image."  Dan.  iii:  1. 
"The  Lord  made  (errno/ae)  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things 
in  them."  Ex.  xx:  11.  In  the  last  pas- 
sage the  association  of  ideas  compels  us 
to  believe  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  made  as  all  things  in  them  are 
known  to  have  been  created,  viz:  out  of 
material  previously  in  existence. 

"Behold  I  make  (nouS)  all  things  new." 
Rev.  xxi:  5.  In  the  first  verse  of  this 
chapter  this  is  written,  "And  I  saw  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth."  Latter- 
day  Saints  know  that  the  new  earth  here 
spoken  of  is  this  earth  in  its  sanctified 
state,  created  and  made  anew  (after  it 
"shall  be  dissolved,"  as  Peter  informs 
us  in  his  second  epistle,  chap,  iii:  12)  out 
of  the  eternal  elements  of  which  it  is  now 
composed.  This  opinion  is  not  confined 
to  the  Saints  only,  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "It 
does  appear,  from  these  promises,  what 
the  apostle  says  here,  and  what  is  said 
in  Rev.  xxi:  27;  xxii:  14,  15,  that  the 
present    earth,   though   destined  to    be 


burned  up,  will  not  be  destroyed,  but  be 
renezvcd  and  refined,  purged  from  all 
moral  and  natural  imperfections,  and 
made    the    endless    abode    of    blessed 

spirits.  *  *  *  That  such  an  event 
may  take  place  is  very  possible;  and 
from  the  terms  used  by  St.  Peter,  is  very 
probable.  :-  *  *  And,  indeed,  it 
is  more  reasonable  and  philosophical  to 
conclude  that  the  earth  shall  be  refined 
and  restored,  than  finally  destroyed." 
(Italics  in  original.)  Admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  creation  of  substance  out  of 
nothing  by  the  mere  fiat  of  Jehovah,  we 
deny  that  it  is  at  all  more  reasonable 
and  philosophical  to  suppose  that  God 
shall  construct  a  new  earth  out  of  the 
elements  of  this  world,  rather  than  form 
a  new  and  sanctified  creation,  matter 
and  all.  Why  is  it  more  natural  to  think 
Omnipotence  shall  refine  base  and  sin- 
polluted  substance,  rather  than  annihilate 
it,  and  then  create  a  pure  world,  when 
he  can  perform  the  act  of  creation  as 
easily  as  he  can  subject  elements  already 
in  existence  to  a  refining  process?  Why 
this  economizing  policy?  The  supremest 
power  of  the  Almighty  is  manifested  n 
the  work  of  creation,  but  if  sectarian 
theology  be  true,  and  spirits ^_re  not  pre- 
existent,  then  the  most  awful  displays  of 
omnipotent  power  have  been  manifested 
when  there  were  in  existence  no  beings 
but  the  triune  God  to  witness  the  grand 
climax  of  creative  power  and  energy, 
when  nothing  was  unnaturalized  and 
transformed  into  a  natural  something; 
and  is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  when 
the  supreme  hour  has  arrived,  and  a 
new  creation  is  to  be  inaugurated  and  per- 
fected, the  Almighty  will  descend  to  the 
common  level  of  a  mechanic,  instead  of 
rising  to  the  sublimity  of  an  absolute 
creator,  while  untold  billions  stand 
round  as  witnesses  of  his  departed  glory? 
Looking  at  the  question  from  the  sec- 
tarian standpoint,  it  is  highly  probable, 
and  hence,  rational  to  suppose  the  earth 
shall  be  destroyed,  not  refined;  and  new 
worlds  created,  matter  and  all.  In  point 
of  fact  it  is  rational  and  philosophical 
to  suppose  God  will  create  the  new  earth 
out  of  the  elements  of  the  old  one;  and 
from  this  vantage  ground  it  is  rational 
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and  philosophical  to  conclude  the  pre- 
sent earth  was  formed  out  of  elements 
previously  existent. 

In  order  to  disprove  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  a  necessity  for  a  first  creation 
of  something  out  of  nothing  must  be 
made  apparent.  But  this  cannot  be 
done;  for  since  we  conceive  that  some 
substance  must  be  eternal,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  some  substance  must  not 
be  eternal.  Further,  God  is  eternal,  and 
according  to  popular  theology,  He  exists 
in  regions  beyond  the  bounds  of  time 
and  space;  that  is,  He  is  infinitely  ex- 
tended; consequently,  let  Him  never  be 
so  attenuated;  there  must  be  an  infinite 
quantity  of  His  substance,  and  we  fail  to 
see  how  there  can  be  an  infinite  quantity 
of  substance  in  existence  eternally,  to 
which  whole  creations  of  new  matter 
may  be  added,  from  time  to  time,  mak- 
ing thus  an  infinity  and  something  over, 
as  it  were.  Some  reverends,  fresh  from 
the  schools  of  divinity,  will  reply  that  as 
God  is  composed  of  spiritual  substance, 
and  the  worlds  are  framed  of  material 
elements;  the  argument  just  presented  is 
voided.  But  our  friend  must  not  forget 
that  his  theology  teaches  that  all  spirits, 
excepting  God,  are  created,  and  we  still 
have  an  infinity  of  eternal  spiritual  sub- 
stance and  an  increasing  surplus  added 
as  the  process  of  creation  progresses. 
We  can  not  understand  how  a  fraction 
of  a  second  can  be  added  to  infinite  du- 
ration; nor  how  room  can  be  tacked  on 
to  infinite  space;  thus  making  duration 
more  than  eternal  and  space  more 
than  infinite.  But  we  can  conceive 
all  this  as  easily  as  we  can  the  idea  that 
new  spiritual  substance  can  be  added  to 
the  infinite  quantity  of  which  God  was 
eternally  composed.  Our  opponents  are 
now  offered  a  choice  of  alternatives,  viz: 
First,  to  admit  that  their  ideas  of  God 
are  erroneous,  or,  second,  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  creation  of  even  spiritual 
substance.  If  the  first  be  accepted,  the 
confession  involves  a  limitation  of  the  very 
power  of  God.  He  is  incapable  of  ex- 
isting everywhere,  and  if  He  cannot 
extend  His  own  being,  He  cannot  create 
something  out  of  nothing.  The  admis- 
sion of  the  second  is  the  point  now  par- 


ticularly   aimed    at,    but   let    either    be 
confessed,  the  result  is  the  same. 

The  definitions  of  tcoleu  already  given 
comprise  its  principal  signification,  and 
all  others  are  omitted  for  the  present. 
Another  word,  Trlacrao,  demands  atten- 
tion; it  is,  perhaps,  more  important  than 
either  kti^u  or  itoieu,  because  it  supplies 
us  with  a  key  by  which  to  determine  the 
sense  in  which  scriptural  writers  have 
used  those  two  words.  Hacioou  never 
can  signify  to  create,  or  to  make,  in  the 
absolute  sense,  but  to  form,  mould, shape, 
fashion,  etc.  It  is  the  term  from  which 
our  word  "plastic"  is  derived,  and  the 
corresponding  word  in  Latin  is  Jingo, 
from  which  the  English  transitive  verb, 
"figure,"  is  obtained.  This  means  "to 
form  or  mould  into  any  determinate 
shape."  The  English  term  "figure" 
thus  becomes  synonymous  with  7rZacro-w, 
and  the  latter  is  made  synonymous 
with  Koieu  and  ax/C^;;  consequently, 
these  words,  when  used  to  signify  an  act 
of  creation,  simply  mean  to  mould  or 
fashion  into  some  determinate  shape. 
Proof  of  the  statement  respecting  the 
synonymous  character  of  7T?.aaau  kti^u  and 
TToieu,  is  found  in  the  following  passage 
of  scripture:  "For  Adam  was  first 
formed  {e-rvAaadij),  then  Eve.  So  God 
created  (ekoi?/oev)  man  in  His  own  image." 
Gen.,  i:  27.  "Neither  was  the  man 
created  (e/cno-fy)  for  the  woman,  but  the 
woman  for  the  man."  1  Cor.,  xi:  9.  In 
all  these  texts  the  word  "figure"  or 
"mould"  may  rightly  be  substituted  for 
"formed"  or  "created."  But  we  have 
already  discovered  that  ttoieu  must  have 
the  same  meaning  when  used  in  relation 
to  the  creation  of  the  world,  that  it  cer- 
tainly has  when  the  formation  of  a  body 
for  Adam  is  spoken  of.  As  thus  used,  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  English  "figure," 
and  it  is  apparent  that  Genesis  i:  i; 
should  be  translated,  "In  the  beginning 
the  Gods  shaped,  fashioned  or  moulded 
the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

Additional  proof  of  the  synonymous 
character  of  the  words  being  considered 
will  be  offered.  In  the  revised  version, 
Isaiah,  xxix:  16,  reads  thus:  "Ye  turn 
things  upside  down.  Shall  the  potter  be 
counted   as   clay,   that  the  thing  made 
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(-/iia/Hi),  should  s;iy  of  him  that  made 
it,  He  made  (eiriecaf),  me  not;  or  the 
thing  framed  (ima/pa),  say  of  him  that 
framed  it,  He  hath  no  understanding," 

or  {Sepver. ),  Thou  has  not  made  {iroajaoi) 
me  wisely.  See  also,  Rom.,  ix:  20,  21, 
and  Isaiah,  xlv:  7,  iS. 

But  the  means  at  our  disposal  by  which 
to   determine  the   meaning  of  "create" 
when  used  in  scripture  are  not  exhausted, 
and  another  method  will  be  pointed  out. 
Antithetical  terms  are  found  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  when  we  know  the  signifi- 
cation  of    one  of  the  terms,  if  we  con- 
ceive   an   idea    which    is    diametrically 
opposed  to  the  meaning  of  the  known 
term,  the   other  term   of  the   antithesis 
will  express  our  conception.     Thus  war 
is  opposed  to  peace,  light  to  darkness, 
cold  to   heat,  etc.,  and  upon  this  same 
principle     "destruction"     must    be    the 
antithetical    term   opposed  to   creation. 
If,  then,   we  can  ascertain  the  sense  in 
which  Bible  writers  have  used  the  word 
destruction    or    destroy,    we    can    very 
easily  attach  a  correct  meaning  to  the 
words  creation,  create,  etc.    The  follow- 
ing passages  of  scripture  are  competent 
to  illustrate  the  sacred  meaning  of  the 
former:     "I  will  blot  out  man,  whom  I 
have  made,  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Here     the     act    of     "blotting     out"   is 
opposed  to  that  of  "making;"  and  the 
threat  was  almost  literally  fulfilled,  with 
respect  to  numbers,  at  the  time  of  the 
Hood,  but  no  one  suspects  that  the  ele- 
ments   of    which    antedeluvian     bodies 
were    composed,    suffered    annihilation. 
"Lest   the  Lord  thy  God  be  very  angry 
with   thee  and  destroy  thee,"  Gen.,  vi: 
15,    or    utterly    destroy,    as   the   Greek 
reads,     "Therefore    may    God     destroy 
thee   forever."     Psalms,    Hi:   5.      "Fear 
Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell."     Matt.,  x:  28.     "The 
heavens    shall   pass   away   with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat;    the   earth,    also,   and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned 
up.     Seeing   then  that  all  these   things 
shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  per- 
sons ought  ye  to  be  in  all  conversation 
and  godliness.     Looking  for  and  hasting 
unto  the   coming   of   the   day  of  God, 


wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire,  shall 

be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat"    2  Pet.,  iii:  10, 

11,  12.  No  other  passage  of  scripture 
represents  the  final  and  complete  disso- 
lution of  all  things  terrestrial,  in  a  man- 
ner so  void  and  awful  as  the  passage  just 
emoted. 

According  to  the  Apostle,  the  earth 
will  not  be  dissolved  merely,  but  the 
very  elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
shall  be  melted.  How  can  the  mind 
picture  a  scene  of  more  terrible  destruc- 
tion than  Peter  depicts  when  under 
a  divine  inspiration?  But  dissolution 
and  fusion  are  not  absolute  destruc- 
tion, and  not  a  single  atom  shall  be 
annihilated.  "  They  (the  heavens 
and  the  earth)  will  all  be  separated, 
all  decomposed,  but  none  of  them 
destroyed.  As  they  are  the  original 
matter  out  of  which  God  formed  the 
terraqueous  globe,  consequently,  they 
may  enter  again  into  th  e  composition  of 
a  new  system,  and,  therefore,  the  Apostle 
says,  verse  thirteen,  "we  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth;"  the  others 
being  decomposed,  a  new  system  is  to 
be  formed  out  of  this  material.  There 
is  wonderful  philosophical  propriety  in 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  describing 
this  event."  Certainly  a  new  earth  shall 
be  formed  out  of  the  elements  of  this 
one,  after  they  are  refined  and  purified, 
and  when  some  Moses  of  the  future  re- 
cords the  history  of  the  great  event, 
then  a  thousand  years  thereafter,  when 
Satan  is  loosed  for  a  little  season  upon 
the  world,  apostate  Christianity  will 
affirm  that  God  created  all  things  out  of 
nothing.  How  can  scripture  teach  us 
more  plainly  that  worlds  are  made  out  of 
pre-existent  elements?  In  the  creations 
of  the  future,  such  are  to  be  the  facts, 
and  such  they  were  in  the  past,  for  time 
cannot  enter  as  a  factor  into  the  method 
of  forming  worlds. 

We  have  found  that  scriptural  destruc- 
tion means  disorganization  only,  and  since 
destruction  and  disorganization  are  thus 
made  synonymous  terms,  creation,  which 
is  the  antithesis  of  destruction,  must 
mean  organization  and  nothing  more. 
Some  may  claim,  however,  that  "annihil- 
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ation"  is  the  opposite  of  creation.  It  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  the  doctrine  of 
annihilation  finds  no  support  whatever  in 
the  teachings  of  science, or  in  the  declara- 
tions  of  the  Bible,    and,    consequently, 


the  idea  of  a  creation  of  all  things  out 
of  nothing  has  no  such  foundation  either. 
We  admit  that  if  matter  can  be  destroyed, 
annihilated,  it  can  be  created  in  the 
absolute  sense.  T.  W.  Brookbank. 
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The  morning  was  clear  and  cool  and 
delicately  fragrant  with  the  incense  of 
countless  flowers  still  moist  with  dew; 
and  over  the  awakening  city's  hum  of 
wheels  and  industry  rose  sweeter  sounds, 
the  twitter  of  sparrows  and  the  call  of 
the  cherry-searching  robin. 

Mrs.  Mason  sat  in  her  pretty  dining 
room,  alone,  excepting  for  the  babe  just 
fallen  asleep  upon  her  arm,  her  larger 
children  played  outside  beneath  a  sum- 
mer bower,  her  husband  was  gone  to 
his  business  and  her  maid  of  all  work 
was  away  upon  an  errand.  Gentle  and_ 
serious  thoughts  passed  through  her 
mind,  a  quiet  review  of  some  teachings 
of  the  past,  in  her  girlhood's  home,  re- 
garding the  future  work  of  her  people, 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  She  was  planning 
a  little,  too,  for  the  morrow,  Sunday  at 
the  Tabernacle. 

Her  eyes  rested  in  pleasant  abstraction 
upon  the  honeysuckles  that  draped  the 
porch;  reminiscences  and  calculations 
were  blending  and  gliding  into  day- 
dreams, stealing  the  morning  moments 
away,  until  they  might  have  lasted  no 
knowing  how  long — presumably  until 
baby  stirred — when  suddenly  the  hum- 
ming birds  darted  over  the  doorway,  a 
light,  firm  step  sounded  along  the  clean 
walk,  and  a  moment  later  a  fair,  timid 
face  appeared  at  the  door. 

A  sweet,  modest  face,  a  hesitating 
step  and  faltering  voice,  as  the  stranger 
bowed  and  entered  the  room  by  the  in- 
vitation of  the  lady.  In  reply  to  the 
questioning  look,  she  asked  with  embar- 
rassment: "Do  you  wish  to  hire  a  girl  to 
do  housework?"  "No,  my  dear,  I  am 
supplied."  "  Do  you  know,  Ma'am, 
of  any  good  place  in  the  city  where  I 
could   get  a  situation?"  she  ventured  a 


little  more  confidently,  encouraged  by 
the  kind  voice  and  manner  of  the  lady. 
"I  do  not  at  present  think  of  one.  My 
girl  may  be  able  to  assist  you  when  she 
comes,  she  is  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  young  persons  so  employed,  and 
sometimes  a  chance  occurs  to  get  the 
place  of  someone  who  is  going  home 
awhile.  But,  are  you  not  very  young, 
and  a  stranger  here;  and  is  there  a  ne- 
cessity for  your  leaving  home?"  "I  am 
seventeen  and  have  a  home,  but  we  need 
some  things,  mother  and  I,  and  I  wanted 
to  try  and  earn  some  money.  Mother 
made  me  promise  not  to  go  among  those 
outside  of  our  faith  if  I  could  help  it, 
and  this  is  the  first  place  I  have  tried." 
"My  dear,  are  you  a  Latter-day  Saint? 
and  how  did  you  know  whether  this 
would  be  the  right  kind  of  place,  such 
as  your  mother  desired  ?"  "I  was  born 
in  the  Church,  and  I  felt  as  though  one 
of  our  people  lived  here." 

Mrs.  Mason  looked  down  and  sighed. 
The  thought  of  this  young  girl  drifting 
to  and  fro  through  a  strange  city,  to  be 
led,  no  telling  where,  seemed  dreadful 
to  her.  The  girl's  delicate  and  modest 
beauty  seemed  only  to  enhance  the 
possible  danger,  where  innocence  is 
no  guard,  but  irresistibly  attracts  the 
deliberate  distroyer. 

Then,  noticing  a  look  of  weariness  upon 
the  stranger's  face,  she  gently  asked: 
"Will  you  have  something  to  eat,  you 
look  tired?"  The  disappointed  girl 
arose  to  go.  "Tell  me  please,  where 
you  came  from?"  The  girl  gave  the 
name  of  a  town  south  of  the  city,  and 
Mrs.  Mason  pleasantly  replied:  "My 
girl,  Mary  Long,  is  from  there,  you  may 
know  her,  ah,  here  she  is!"  and  after 
hearing  Mary's  report,  the  mistress  with- 
drew, leaving  the  two  acquaintances  ex- 
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changing  happy  salutations  and  inquiries. 

A  few  moments  later  the  stranger  passed 
out  of  the  Kate,  and  the  day  passed  on 
in  its  usual  calm  and  order.  At  supper 
time,  again  the  knock  was  heard,  Mary 
went  to  the  door,  and  seemed  in  anxious 
consultation,  then  hesitatingly  invited 
the  person  in,  and  quietly  introduced 
her  to  her  mistress.  The  girl  looked 
pale  and  troubled.  "Come  said  Mrs. 
Mason  and  have  some  supper  with  us?" 
The  timid  stranger  politely  declined.  "But 
I  can't  enjoy  my  supper  when  anyone  is 
sitting  aside  like  that,  come,  you're  per- 
fectly welcome,"  and  thus  urged  she 
came.  Mrs.  Mason  clearly  discerned 
failure  and  trouble  in  the  case,  and 
kindly  added:  "Lena,  you  had  best  stay 
with  Mary  to-night,  and  perhaps  to- 
morrow you  will  have  better  success; 
at  any  rate,  feel  at  home  here  for  a  day 
or  two  while  you  are  trying." 

The  grateful  look  raised  to  her  face 
as  Lena  thanked  her,  revealed  how  much 
anxiety  was  relieved  by  her  simple  kind- 
ness. Shortly  after  supper  Mary  came 
in  from  the  kitchen  and  told  her  mistress, 
"'tis  the  first  meal  she  has  eaten  to-day, 
the  girl  had  to  be  at  the  station  by  day- 
light, to  catch  the  train,  and  Lena  lost 
her  lunch  in  her  hurry,  and  has  walked 
all  day  without  food.  She  is  so  tired,  I 
told  her  not  to  wait  for  me,  but  to  go  to 
my  room  to  bed."  "Poor  girl,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Mason.  "I'm  so  thankful,  ma'am 
you  let  her  stay,  she  did  not  know  where 
to  go,  and  came  to  ask  me  what  she 
should  do."  "I  am  glad  she  came  back 
here;  going  to  a  lodging  house  would 
have  been  very  unwise,  when  there  are 
our  own  people  to  apply  to,"  and  Mrs. 
Mason  passed  on  up  stairs. 

Mary's  door  had  swung  ajar,  and 
before  the  low  couch,  the  lady  saw  the 
kneeling  figure  of  the  girl,  and  heard  a 
stifled  sob.  She  went  on  and  reflected 
for  nearly  half  and  hour,  and  then  re- 
turned and  entered  the  little  bedroom. 
Fast  asleep  from  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
with  pale,  tear-wet  cheeks,  resting  on 
her  fair  arm,  the  stranger  reposed  safe 
from  fear,  yet  now  and  then  sighing  even 
in  her  sleep.  Mrs.  Mason  sat  down 
beside  her  and  looked  long  upon   the 


youthful  figure  and  tender  face,  thinking 

of  the  homesick  longing  the  brave  heart 
endured,  and  the  stern  struggle,  all  for  a 
few  dollars.  She  thought  of  certain 
young  girls  who  had  come  with  the  same 
honest  purpose,  and  shuddered  to  think 
where  they  were  now,  and  of  the  home 
sorrow  of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
their  sorrow,  shame  and  despair  for  the 
lost  daughters.  She  pictured  to  herself 
the  home  that  possibly  Lena  had  left; 
the  low,  adobe  house,  the  old  orchard  of 
peach  and  apple  trees,  spreading  wide 
their  laden  branches,  whose  yield  would 
be  carefully  dried  and  taken  to  the 
country  store;  the  long,  hedge-like  rows 
of  native  currants,  black  and  yellow,  and 
the  green  lucerne  pasture  for  the  cow. 
She  imagined  the  dusty,  country  road 
with  weed-bordered  sidewalks,  the  plain 
schoolhouse  where  Lena  had  learned 
her  few  lessons,  the  meetinghouse  and 
the  little  store.  These  surroundings 
were  perhaps  the  world  of  Lena's  past, 
all  she  had  known,  until  to-day,  this 
Utah  born  girl ;  and  to-day  she  had 
learned,  no  doubt,  more  of  anxiety  and 
distress  of  mind  than  in  all  her  life  before. 
Then  she  thought  of  Lena's  mother. 
Was  that  mother  now  sleeping  soundly 
as  her  absent  child  ?  Her  own  heart 
answered  her  no,  Lena's  mother  was 
sleepless  this  night,  wondering  where 
and  in  whose  care  her  young  child's  life 
was  sheltered ;  that  at  the  same  hour 
Lena  knelt  weary  and  disheartened  with- 
in the  gay,  thronged,  selfish,  indifferent 
city,  Lena's  mother  knelt  long  before 
the  same  great  throne  beseeching  the 
Father  to  watch  over  the  far  away  child. 
As  the  lady  studied  the  face,  so  much 
more  like  a  child's  than  a  woman's,  she 
felt  thankful  that  the  wanderer  was  in 
her  care.  "To-morrow  I  will  talk  more 
to  her  and  let  her  feel  that  I  am  her 
friend,  for  oh,  it  is  a  fearful  risk  that 
innocence  dares  alone  in  a  strange  city 
and  among  her  people's  foes.  I  must 
try  and  get  a  proper  place  for  her  and 
not  leave  it  to  herself." 

Mary's  step  coming  along  the  lower  hall 
roused  her  from  her  reverie,  and  she  left 
the  room,  quickly  passing  into  her  own. 
If  Mrs.  Mason  held  her  babe  more  closely 
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to  her  heart  that  night,  we  know  the  se- 
cret. When  she  entered  the  dining-room 
next  morning  she  glanced  around  as 
though  seeking  some  one,  and  Mary 
noting  the  glance,  said:  "Lena  would 
not  stay  to  breakfast,  I  persuaded  her  to 
eat  a  biscuit  and  drink  some  milk,  and 
told  her  if  she  didn't  find  a  place  to-day, 
to  come  back  to-night,  I  knew  you  would 
be  willing,  ma'am."  "Certainly,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Mason  with  evident  disap- 
pointment in  her  tone,  "and  when  she 
comes  again  I  want  to  see  her,  remem- 
ber Mary." 

Night  came  and  brought  Lena,  she 
had  found  a  situation,  but"  among  per- 
sons not  of  her  own  faith,  and  where 
several  men,  employees  of  her  master, 
boarded.  Mrs.  Mason  knew  that  Lena 
would  be  brought  in  contact  with  them, 
in  her  duties  at  table,  and  gave  her  good 
advice  as  to  her  deportment  among 
them;  if  any  disrespectful  allusions  were 
made  to  her  people  or  their  faith,  to 
avoid  any  bantering  argument  in  reply, 
and  command  their  respect  by  her  own 
reserve  and  maidenly  dignity;  also  that 
on  our  streets  were  persons  ever  on  the 
alert  to  misconstrue  a  look  or  laugh,  and 
ready  to  approach  with  impertinent 
familiarity  the  unguarded;  exhorted  her 
to  remember  her  daily  prayers  and  asked 
her  to  feel  at  liberty  to  come  and  confide 
in  her  if  occasion  ever  required  a  friend's 
advice.  Lena  thanked  the  lady  with 
sincere  gratitude  and  love,  and  that 
night  knelt  with  them  in  their  family 
circle  and  slept  again  beneath  the  same 
roof,  this  time  the  sleep  of  untroubled 
peace. 

By  early  morning  she  was  away  and 
installed  in  the  duties  of  her  new  home. 
Anxious  to  learn  everything  required  of 
her,  her  mind  was  for  several  days  fully 
occupied,  then  came  occasions  of  leisure 
or  opportunities  when  general  conversa- 
tion could  not  but  be  noticed.  The  first 
thing  that  weighed  upon  her  spirit  was 
the  absence  of  family  prayers  and  the 
omission  of  a  blessing  upon  the  food  at 
table.  This  seemed  so  perilous  a  way 
of  living  that  Lena  felt  almost  self-con- 
demned in  remaining,  but  found  relief  to 
her  own  feelings  by  attending  to  her  own 


religious  duties  faithfully.  If  during 
breakfast  the  master  chose  to  read  aloud 
between  his  sips  of  coffee,  scraps  of 
malicious  misinformation  from  the  morn- 
ing paper,  regarding  the  early  settlers 
and  the  more  prominent  persons  of  this 
Territory,  Lena  listened  in  silence  and 
pondered  how  much  it  cost  her,  the 
money  she  was  earning,to  gain  it  at  such 
a  price.  When  noble  men,  whose  whole 
lives  were  as  household  stories  to  her, 
were  defamed  in  her  hearing,  how  she 
longed  for  the  time  when  such  tongues 
and  such  pens  should  be  awed  into 
silence  and  humility. 

When  righteous  women,  whose  names 
and  characters  she  revered  as  little  less 
than  those  of  angels,  were  flippantly 
tossed  from  tongue  to  tongue  with  sacre- 
ligious  falsehood,  her  heart  swelled  and 
her  eyes  filled  in  spite  of  her  studied 
self-control.  O  country  mothers,  would 
you  not  keep  your  daughters  home 
could  you  but  know  the  spirits  of  evil 
they  must  meet? 

They  had  not  asked  her  if  she  was  a 
Mormon  girl,  they  seemed  to  know  it 
she  thought,  and  did  not  regard  her 
feelings.  Often  she  weighed  the  matter 
in  her  mind,  whether  to  stay  longer  or 
go  home.  " 'Tis  about  the  same  with 
most  of  the  places,"  said  one  of  her 
friends  to  her,  "but  we  just  pass  it  by,  ' 
we  can  go  home  when  we  get  ready  to 
go,  that's  one  consolation."  So  the  fact 
of  not  being  alone  in  trial,  helped  her  to 
bear  it  a  little  longer;  "just  till  I  get  a 
sewing  machine  for  mother  and  a  few 
little  things  she  needs;  something  too 
for  little  Dick,  then  I'll  go  home,"  she 
thought.  One  day  the  warfare  seemed 
harder  than  usual.  She  had  heard  her 
mistress  and  visitors  freely  relating  do- 
mestic matters,  and  marital  infidelites 
and  infelicities,  nay,  more,  matters  ma- 
ternal, that  seemed  a  dreadful  revelation 
of  life  to  her  pure,  untainted  mind;  and 
then  later  in  the  day  conversation  turned 
some  slurring  allusions  to  Mormon  wives 
and  daughters.  Lena's  eyes  flashed, 
self  control  was  thrown  away,  and  she 
answered  fearlessly:  "My  mother  is  "a 
plural  wife,  and  after  what  I  have  heard 
here  to-day,she  is  pure  as  an  angel  beside 
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you,  and  you  are  not  worthy  to  go  down 
on  your  knees  and  touch  the  hem  of  her 
dress.  I'm  going  home."  The  silence 
of  consternation  fell  upon  them,  and 
each  waited  for  the  other  to  give  the 
defensive  answer.  They  knew  their 
innuendoes  and  covert  acknowledgments 


were  understood,  and  felt  before  the  bar 

of  pure  and  innocent  womanhood,  they 

were  condemned  by  their  own  boastings. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  shallower  the  stream,  the  greater 

the  murmur. 


,THE    CAVERNS    OF     LURAY. 


About  one  mile  west  of  Luray,  the 
county  seat  of  Page  County,  Virginia, 
are  located  these  beautiful  objects  of 
natural  interest,  which  are  rapidly  gain- 
ing the  attention  of  pleasure  seekers  and 
tourists,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  peo- 
ple in  general,  as  being  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  day. 

The  discovery  of  these  remarkable 
caverns  was  brought  about  through  the 
efforts  of  a  Mr.  B.  P.  Stebbins,  of  East- 
on,  Maryland,  assisted  by  a  couple  of 
local  residents,  Messrs.  A.  J.  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Campbell,  and  was  effected  on 
the  thirteenth  of  August,  1S78.  Soon 
after  its  discovery  the  tract  of  land  over- 
lying the  cave  was  sold,  by  order  of  the 
county  court,  at  auction  to  close  up  a 
bankrupt  estate,  and  Messrs.  Stebbins, 
Campbell  and  Company  became  the 
purchasers.  The  price  paid  was  seven- 
teen dollars  per  acre,  or  double  what 
the  land  had  brought  in  a  previous  sale. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  discovery  of 
the  cave  became  known  the  property 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  coveted 
prize,  and  has  since  been  the  cause  of 
much  litigation,  which  resulted  finally  in 
its  purchase  by  its  present  owners,  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
whose  line  of  road  runs  within  one  mile 
of  the  cave  location.  This  latter  pur- 
chase was  effected  in  1S81,  the  price  paid 
being  forty  thousand  dollars.  Since  its 
opening  the  cave  has  been  visited  by 
many  thousands  of  persons — as  many  as 
fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  having  visited  it  in  a  twelve- 
month— representing  all  parts  of  the 
world,  many  of  them  scientists  and  for- 
eign tourists  acquainted  with  the  caves 
of  this  and  other  countries.     The  gen- 


eral verdict  is  that  the  Luray  cave  excels 
all  others  in  the  combined  extent,  varie- 
ty, scientific  interests  and  beauty  of  its 
calcite  formations.  The  Mammoth  and 
Wyandotte  caves  are  indeed  larger,  but 
their  walls  are  almost  bare.  Weyer's  is 
admittedly  inferior  in  the  freshness,  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  its  cave-scenery,  as 
well  as  in  extent.  The  New  Market  cave 
also  falls  behind  in  size,  richness  of  orna- 
mentation and  access.  It  lacks  also 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  formations 
to  which  the  Luray  Cave  owes  its  pre- 
eminence. For  the  latter  it  may  be 
claimed  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  cave 
in  the  world.  "Comparing  this  great 
natural  curiosity  with  others  of  the  same 
class,"  says  the  report  of  a  party  sent 
out  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  "it 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  probably  no 
other  cave  in  the  world  more  completely 
and  profusely  decorated  with  stalactitic 
and  stalagmitic  ornamentation  than  that 
of  Luray. 

While  on  a  proselyting  tour  last  July, 
in  company  with  Elder  M.  A.  Hendricks, 
and  having  occasion  to  pass  through  this 
section  of  the  country,  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
to  visit  this  natural  wonder.  After  pay- 
ing an  admission  fee  of  one  dollar  each 
— which  was  about  all  we  had — we  were 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  guide,  sup- 
plied with  a  reflecting  light,  and  all  was 
ready  for  the  decent.  The  first  opening 
entered  is  known  as  Entrance  Hall, 
through  which  we  passed  into  a  long, 
dark  passage,  where  the  Flower  Garden, 
Theatre,  Natural  Bridge,  Fish  Market, 
and  Crystal  Spring  were  encountered 
in  quick  succession.  Turning  to  the 
right  and  mounting  a  flight  of  steps  we 
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are  in  the  Elfin  Ramble,  a  vast,  open 
plateau,  estimated  to  be  five  hundred 
feet  in  length,  by  three  hundred  in 
breadth.  Passing  through  this  we  reach 
Pluto's  Chasm.  It  yawns  at  our  feet  in 
a  startling  way,  attaining  a  depth  of 
seventy-five  feet  and  a  length  of  five 
hundred.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chasm, 
some  distance  to  our  left,  is  the  Spectre, 
a  tall,  white,  fluted  stalactite,  bedecked 
about  its  upper  part  with  a  fringe  of 
snowy  draperies.  Taking  the  main  route 
the  guide  now  conducts  us  to  that  part 
of  the  cave  called  Skeleton  Gorge, 
where  in  a  small  ravine  are  found  im- 
bedded in  drip-stone  the  real  bones  of 
a  man.  Descending  by  a  stairway  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ob- 
ject of  our  search — the  skeleton.  Only 
a  few  of  the  larger  bones  of  the  leg,  part 
of  the  skull,  and  a  few  vertebrae  remain 
in  sight;  and  these  are  held  firmly  in 
the  grip  of  the  stone  which  has  formed 
over  the  rest.  The  next  objects  of  inter- 
est are  Giant's  Hall,  Titania's  Veil — a 
marvel  of  beauty,  Saracens  Tent,  and 
the  Fallen  Column.  The  latter  a  frag- 
ment of  what  it  was  formerly,  but  still  a 
monster,  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter  by 
twenty  in  length,  and  of  an  age  esti- 
mated by  some  scientists  at  millions  of 
years.  Passing  beneath  the  Fallen 
Column  and  beyond  the  snow-white 
Angel's  Wing,  we  approach  the  Organ, 
upon  which  the  guide  performed  an  air, 
by  rapping  its  pipes  with  a  small  wooden 
instrument.  Leaving  several  objects  of 
minor  importance,  we  at  length  emerge 
into  a  large  open  space,  nearly  circular 
and  magnificently  furnished  with  all  that 
is  striking  and  attractive  in  cave  scenery. 
This  apartment  known  as  the  Ball  Room, 
is  the  lowest  in  the  cave,  being  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
Several  grand  balls  have  been  given 
here,  and  three  marriage  ceremonies  per- 
formed, but  in  reply  to  a  question  by  a 
visitor  as  to  how  any  divorces  had 
been  granted,  the  guide  said  there  had 
not  been  many.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
adjoining  tke  Ball  Room  is  Collins  Grotto, 
named  in  honor  of  Jerome  J.  Collins, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  ill-fated 
Jeannette  Arctic  Expedition,  who  spent 


two  days  in  exploring  the  cave,  and 
writing  descriptive  accounts  of  the  same 
for  the  New  York  Herald.  This  Grotto 
is  rich  in  formations  of  rare  and  curious 
shapes,  among  which  the  Dragon  is 
especially  interesting.  On  our  return  from 
the  Grotto  we  stopped  to  examine  the 
Bird's  Nest,  a  cavity  in  the  rock  con- 
taining, formerly,  three  but  now  only 
one  beautiful  white  egg,  formed  from 
drops  of  lime-laden  water  falling  from 
the  ceiling.  Other  objects  of  interest  in 
this  vicinity  are  the  Tombs  of  the 
Martyrs,  the  Vaults,  the  Lady's  Riding 
Whip,  the  Idols,  the  Conical  Shot,  and 
Cinderella's  approach  to  the  Ball  Room. 

On  making  our  exit  we  enter  Camp- 
bell's Hall,  which  answers  to  the  highest 
conception  of  the  ornamental  in  cave 
scenery,  since  here,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  formations  retain  their  orig- 
inal beauty.  The  Camel's  Head,  the 
Handkerchief,  the  Wet  Blanket — the 
latter  a  marvelous  piece  of  imitative 
stone — and  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Bas- 
kets are  also  encountered,  but  we  have 
seen  enough  for  once  and  are  quite 
willing  to  return  to  the  surface  for 
needed  rest  and  reflection,  having  been 
for  the  space  of  two  hours  engaged  in 
our  observations.  There  are  also  some 
attractive  features  to  be  seen  of  interest 
to  the  Bible  student,  such  as  Abraham 
offering  his  son  Isaac  on  the  altar,  Hagar 
gazing  pensively  at  her  famished  child, 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  etc.  The  wonder- 
ful region  of  Hades,  with  its  beautiful 
waters,  Lake  Lethe  and  Lake  Lee,  are 
also  very  attractive.  A  matter  of  inter- 
est in  this  locality  is  an  abyss  to  which 
no  bottom  has  yet  been  found.  Mr.  A. 
J.  Campbell  was  once  let  down  into  it  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  feet,  but  without 
finding  its  lower  limits.  The  Castle  on 
the  Rhine,  the  Sleeping  Child  and  the 
Lady's  Shawl,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  correctly 
the  age  of  the  cave  or  its  formations. 
The  guide  informed  us  that  a  tumbler 
placed  under  one  of  the  dripping  stal- 
actites at  the  time  of  the  cave's  discovery, 
eight  years  previous,  had  not  increased 
sufficiently  to  be  visible  to  the  natural 
eye.      Since    1881    the    cave    has    been 
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illuminated  by  thirteen  electric  lamps, 
operated  by  a  dynamo  at  the  railway 
station.  This  naturally  exhibits  the 
beauties  of  the  interior  to  excellent 
advantage,  and  wonderful  scenic  effects 
are  thus  obtained  from  the  brilliant 
illumination.  This  was  the  first  instance 
on  record  in  which  a  cave  had  been 
lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  instance  of  a  current  travel- 
ing so  great  a  circuit,  its  length  being 
nearly  seven  miles. 


It    would  be    impossible    in    a   brief 
sketch  tike  this  to  give  a  detailed  account 

of  all  then-  is  to  be  seen  in  this  wonder- 
ful cave,  neither  would  it  be  of  anj 
special  interest  to  the  general  reader.but 
1  trust  that  sufficient  has  been  written  to 
convince  those  who  may  peruse  this 
brief  article,  that  the  Luray  Caverns  can 
consistently  claim  a  prominent  position 
among  the  foremost  productions  of 
nature. 

Josiah  Burrows. 
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To  the  Latter-day  Saints,  relics  of  an- 
tiquity exhibiting  the  customs  and  habits 
of  ancient  peoples  who  dwelt  upon  this 
continent,  and  descriptions  of  the  lands 
occupied  by  them,  are  of  interest.  In 
the  study  of  the  geological  formation  of 
the  earth,  we  travel  through  the  canyons, 
railroad  cuts  and  along  the  river  banks, 
where  the  "dip"  of  the  granite,  sand- 
stone and  other  stones  reveal  the  fact  to 
us  that  there  have  been  mighty  agencies 
at  work,  leaving  their  impressions  and 
writing  their  history  upon  the  rocks. 
The  history  of  many  peoples  during  the 
early  civilization,  we  may  also  find  in- 
scribed upon  the  rocks,  to  be  deciphered 
by  succeeding  generations. 

When  young  Nephi  heard  his  father 
telling  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
he  cried  mightily  unto  the  Lord  to  know 
His  will,  that  he  might  escape  the  indig- 
nation and  wrath  of  God.  The  Lord 
told  him  if  he  would  be  humble  and 
prayerful  that  he  should  be  the  instru- 
ment in  His  hands  of  opening  a  dispen- 
sation in  "The  promised  Land."  Ac- 
cordingly the  young  man  hearkened  to 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  and  He  did  "guide 
the  ship  to  the  Land  of  Promise."  For 
this  we  are  not  indebted  to  research  in 
science  or  inscriptions  upon  rocks,  but 
have  it  through  the  medium  of  revelation. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  revelation  for  the 
information,  through  Joseph  Smith  the 
Prophet,  that  Nephi  and  his  brethren 
landed  on  the  western  coast  of  Chili 
about    thirty    degrees     south    latitude, 


which  would  be  near,  or  in  a  little  bay 
close  to  which  is  situated  the  modern 
city  Coquimbo. 

It  is  our  design  to  venture  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  land  of  Chili,  and  to  give 
some  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people.  The  word  "Chili,"  in  its  Spanish 
form,  is  written  "Tchile;"  but  linguists 
agree  that  it  derived  its  name  from  an 
ancient  Peruvian  word  which  signifies 
"snow:"and  indeed  not  inappropriatelyis 
it  named,  as  perpetually  are  its  mountains, 
the  Andes,  covered  with  snow.  On  the 
north  Chili  is  bounded  by  the  dreary 
desert  of  Atacama;  on  the  east  by  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Andes  "Alps," 
passage  over  which  is  impracticable  save 
about  for  three  months  in  hot  summer 
weather;  on  the  south  by  the  lone  and 
dreary  Republic  of  Patagonia,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  "great  waters"  or  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  surface  of  the  country  generally 
is  rugged,  irregular  and  broken;  caused 
by  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions, 
which  have  at  times  buried  whole  cities 
and  destroyed  many  miles  of  land.  Be- 
ginning in  the  northern  part  of  Chili,  the 
Andes  "Cordillera"  divide  into  two 
ranges  which  gradually  separate  from 
each  other  until  at  the  thirty-seventh  de- 
gree, they  reach  their  greatest  width, 
then  gradually  approach  until  they  again 
form  one  great  range.  Here  is  then 
formed  a  beautiful  plateau  or  table  land, 
enclosed  by  these  cordilleras.  On  ac- 
count  of  the   broken   condition   of   the 
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country,  the  deep  chasms,  narrow  passes 
and  impassable  barriers,  inter-commerce 
is  kept  up  but  two  or  three  months  in 
the  year,  and  this  mostly  carried  on  from 
the  western  coast.  On  account  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
in  the  loose  sandy  and  clayish  soil/roads 
could  very  easily  be  constructed  around 
the  narrow  passes  and  with  but  compar- 
atively little  labor;  but  as  it  is,  the  lofty 
peaks,  rugged  crags  and  snow-capped 
Andes  present  almost  insurmountable 
barriers  which,  with  the  dreary  waste  of 
desert  country,  is  traversed  little,  and 
that  mostly  by  mules. 

Atacama,  the  desert  in  the  north, 
which  may  be  considered  the  great  nat- 
ural* barrier  that  closes  the  door  of  the 
commercial  world  in  the  north,  presents 
a  dreary,  desolate  waste,  where  no 
shrubbery  or  beautiful  flowers  grow  to 
gladden  the  heart  and  please  the  eye,  or 
cheer  the  disconsolate,  weary  traveler 
who  may  be  compelled  to  take  the  route. 
No  vegetation  nor  animal — not  a  liv- 
ing thing  can  be  seen — and  the  only 
guide  that  might  be  found  would  be  the 
bleached  bones  of  some  unfortunate 
mules,  which  possibly  have  perished  in 
the  attempt  to  cross  the  desert,  or  to 
force  a  passage  through  the  desolate 
waste;  and  instead  of  these  routes,  trav- 
elers will  go  over  narrow  passes,  around 
rugged  peaks  and  even  over  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  themselves. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Chili  there  is 
a  gradual  descent  and  general  slope 
towards  the  south  and  west,  culminating 
in  a  level  plain  of  some  distance  in 
length,  before  reaching  the  ocean.  Here 
the  rivulets,  rills,  streams  and  finally 
rivers  flow  with  the  rapidity  of  torrents; 
and  in  the  winter  time  there  are  glaciers 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Chili;  and  it  is 
here  that  these  streams  render  the  plains 
among  the  most  fertile  in  the  world. 
Chili  has  a  maritime  border  on  the 
Pacific  and  is  well  accommodated  with 
harbors.  There  are  few  countries  with 
a  better  water  supply  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  natural  harbors.  Lying  as  it 
does  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Andes,  it 
receives  the  rivers  of  melted  snow  which 
rapidly  flow  towards  the  south-west  into 


the  Pacific;  some  of  which  are  for  some 
distance  navigable  inland. 

Besides  the  melting  snow,  there  are 
other  auxilliaries  which  enhance  the 
water  supply  in  the  south  and  which 
produce  such  dryness  in  the  north.  In 
the  north  of  Chili  the  Trade  winds  laden 
with  moisture,  come  in  contact  with  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Andes,  in- 
creasing the  general  rainfall,  but  when 
they  reach  the  northern  part  of  Chili 
they  have  exhausted  their  store  of 
moisture  and  are  quite  dry.  Besides,  the 
great  desert  of  Atacama  creates  a  dry- 
ness scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  great 
desert  of  Africa.  In  the  south,  the 
return  trade  winds  come  laden  with 
moisture,  which  condenses,  and  falls 
in  abundance,  sometimes  in  torrents, 
moistening  every  place,  even  the  hills 
(which  receive  no  other  irrigation  than 
that  brought  by  the  "Trades")  and 
causes  a  luxuriant  vegetation  to  cover 
the  hills  and  plains.  The  climate  of 
Chili  in  different  parts  varies  from  the 
severest  piercing  winter  weather,  to  the 
most  intense  dry,  summer  heat.  Almost 
every  kind  of  climate  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  here  to  be  found;  but  notwith- 
standing these  extremes  of  temperature, 
it  is  regarded  as  a  very  healthy  country. 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  Andes 
reaches  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  the  culminating  point 
being  the  famous  "Mount  Aconcogua," 
which  is  twenty-two  thousand  four  hund- 
red and  twenty- seven  feet,  and  Mount 
Cotopaxi,  which  is  twenty-three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ten  feet.  There  are 
other  high  peaks,  but  these  are  the  most 
famous.  There  are  also  quite  a  number 
of  volcanoes,  some  of  which  show  their 
activity  occasionally,  and  these,  in  con- 
nection with  earthquake  shocks,  are 
constantly  reminding  the  inhabitants 
that  the  works  and  operations  of  nature 
are  not  inactive.  The  great  eruptions 
which  have  occurred  and  buried  cities, 
and  the  dislocations  of  the  earth,  have 
left  great  fissures  and  openings.  '  'Faults" 
are  common,  and  it  is  in  these  fissures 
and  faults  where  filtration  takes  place, 
and  minerals  are  carried  down  from  the 
disintegrating  peaks,  forming  rich  alluvial 
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deposits  and  mineral  veins.  There  are 
also  "dikes,"  some  "vertical"  others 
"overturned,"  and  it  is  from  these  as 
also  from  the  fossils  that  are  to  be  found, 
thai  ( »eological  study  may  be  carried  on 
in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
manner.  It  is  found  that  in  Chili,  the 
crystaline  and  metamorphic  rocks  pre- 
dominate, but  there  is  to  be  found  also 
quartz  and  a  little  sandstone.  And 
through  the  agencies  at  work,  both 
igneous  and  aqueous,  there  are  constant 
changes  going  on. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  western  coast  of 
Chili  was  elevated  four  feet  at  Quintero, 
and  three  feet  at  Valparaiso,  caused  by 
an  earthquake  which  made  its  power  felt 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  it  is 
by  these  eruptions  and  the  erosions 
of  water,  that  many  beautiful  natural 
bridges  are  formed,  with  openings  in 
the  earth,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  form- 
ing mighty  chasms. 

In  parts  of  north-central  Chili  the  sky 
is  perfectly  clear  from  the  month  of 
No\  umber  till  May.  No  clouds  are  ever 
seen,  and  were  it  not  for  the  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Andes  here,  the  heat  would 
be  unbearable.  Further  south  the  mer- 
cury plays  from  seventy  to  eighty  de- 
grees, and  rarely  reaches  eighty-five 
degrees.  Thunder  storms  are  frequent 
on  the  east  of  the  Andes,  but  on  the 
northwest  are  unknown.  Winter  com- 
mences in  the  month  of  May.  The 
winters  are  mild,  having  gentle  rains, 
and  are  perfectly  free  from  winds.  In 
the  month  of  September  spring  com- 
mences and  the  ranges,  hills  and  dells, 
even  those  which  have  but  the  rains  to 
moisten  them,  present  a  beautiful  sight. 
Sweet  flowers  and  shrubbery  decorate 
the  hills  and  plains;  and  in  parts  nearly 
all  the  fruits  indigenous  to  our  own 
country  are  grown  to  perfection,  and 
many  of  them  are  produced  in  abund- 
ance. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  genera  of  plants,  twenty- 
two  of  which  are  indigenous  to  Europe 
and  the  remainder  natives;  thirty-six  of 
which  are  not  found  in  'Europe  at  all. 
Lucerne  is  a  very  nutritive  food  for  cat- 
tle, is  cut  three  times  a  year  and  is  not 


allied  to  the  lucerne  Krrovvn  here.  In 
the  clayish  and  sandy  mixture  of  soil, 
cereals  of  all  kinds  have  a  prolific  growth. 
Potatoes,  which  vegetable  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  fruits,  similar  to  those  grown  here 
and  vegetables,  all  grow  rapidly.  Indeed 
it  is  a  very  propitious  country  for  tropi- 
cal and  semi-tropical  plants.  There  are 
but  few  things  grown  here  that  do  not 
grow  abundantly  in  Chili.  Nor  does 
Chili  lack  for  timber  forests  and  fuel,  for 
along  the  river  courses  there  are  many 
fine  timber  forests;  the  chief  fuel  used 
being  that  obtained  from  a  thorny 
"Minosa"  vine,  which  burns  very  much 
like  the  mountain  grease  wood  of  our 
Territory.  Chili  does  not  lack  in  her 
mineral  deposits,  for  there  are  many,  rich 
veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  which  is 
especially  plentiful,  quicksilver,  lead  and 
antimony.  The  mines  are  being  worked 
more  of  late  than  previously. 

Compared  with  other  republics  of 
South  America,  Chili  has  but  few  wild 
animals  indeed;  and  strange  to  say, these 
few  are  mostly  harmless.  The  most 
formidable  is  the  puma,  which  is  hunted 
with  dogs.  In  the  southern  regions  are 
to  be  found  the  guanaco,  and  vicuma  in 
small  herds  roaming  over  the  plains. 
There  are  few  singing  birds,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  tenca  which 
rivals  in  mimicry  and  imitative  powers 
the  mocking  bird  of  our  own  country. 
There  is  one  of  the  largest  birds  in  the 
world  to  be  found  here,  called  the  con- 
dor which  soars  in  high  altitudes  and 
digests  the  decomposing  carcasses  of 
dead  animals.  The  turkey  buzzard,  an- 
other large  bird,  left  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Humboldt  through  some 
strange  encounter  he  had  with  one  of 
them.  After  it  separated  from  him  it 
soared  away  in  the  air  "until  it  seemed 
that  it  was  almost  hidden  from  view,  to 
the  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level." 

From  presumption  and  sermons  that 
have  been  preached,  people  have  been 
led  to  conclude  that  the  "Chilians"  are 
descendants  of  the  people  of  Nephi. 
And  while  their  present  customs  and 
habits  somewhat  conform  to  those  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  they  still  offer  sacra- 
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fices  as  did  the  Nephites,  and  some  of 
the  wealthier  class  practice  polygamy; 
yet  this  does  not  argue  their  blood  rela- 
tion. One  tribe,  the  Aurcanians,  exhibit 
more  traits  characteristic  of  the  an- 
cients than  others.  Revelation  is  not 
silent  on  this  subject,  for  we  have  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  concerning  the  people  who  live 
and  have  lived  upon  this  continent  and 
to  whom  the  Gospel  must  be  preached. 
In  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section 
3,  beginning  with  the  sixteenth  verse, 
the  Lord  says:  "Nevertheless  my  work 
shall  go  forth,  *  *  *  And  to  the 
Nephites,  and  the  Jacobites,  and  the 
Josephites,  and  the  Zoramites,  through 
the  testimony  of  their  fathers,  and  this 
testimony  shall  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lamanites,  and  the  Lemuelites, 
and  the  Ishmaelites,  who  dwindled  in 
unbelief  because  of  the  iniquity  of  their 
fathers,  whom  the  Lord  has  suffered  to 
destroy  their  brethren,  the  Nephites,  be- . 
cause  of  their  iniquities  and  their  abom- 
inations." From  the  habits  and  customs, 
the  ancient  practices  and  rules,  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  and  the  peculiar  religious 
belief  of  this  distinct  tribe,  the  Aurcan- 
ians, it  appears  probable  that  they  are 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Nephites. 
Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  there 
are  many  very  striking  resemblances. 

When  invaded  by  Almagro,  they  occu- 
pied nearly  all  of  Chili  and  parts  of 
other  dominions;  but  now  they  number 
but  about  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
occupy  the  province  south  of  Biobio 
where  they  gain  their  living  by  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  acknowledge  one  God  or  Creator 
called  Pillan,  and  offer  "sacred  sacri- 
fices" under  the  tree,  sacred  in  the  his- 
tory as  being  the  tree  that  their  '  'fathers 
worshiped,"  and  known  to  them  as  "the 
sacred  Magnolia."  It  is  under  these 
trees  that  they  will  bring  their  beasts 
and  upon  the  altars  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose offer  them  as  sacrifices.  When 
death  overtakes  them  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  it  is  believed  by  them,  to  be 
caused  by  the  great  power  "Guecubu," 
the  god  of  evil. 

The  general  characteristics  of  Chilians 


indicate  that  most  of  the  population, 
which  is  about  three  millions,  is  of 
Spanish  descent;  but  inter-marriage  with 
the  European  people  have  produced  a 
different  type.  They  generally  speak 
pretty  good  English.  The  average  height 
of  these  people  is  from  six  feet,  to  six 
feet  six  inches.  They  are  strong,  mus- 
cular and  powerful,  of  a  dark  blond 
and  their  faces  strongly  resemble  the 
Lamanites  or  American  Indian.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  progressive  people 
of^outh  America;  and  incline  to  adopt 
the  inventions  of  modern  science.  In 
parts  that  can  be  traversed,  at  all,  rail- 
roads and  other  facilities  for  commerce 
are  not  wanting.  In  1877, over  one  thou- 
sand miles  of  railway  were  in  operation 
and  the  construction  of  other  lines  in 
progress. 

In  educational  matters,  Chili  campares 
favorably  with  any  other  country  of 
South  America.  The  Catholic  Church 
predominates,  and  is  sustained  at  public 
cost.  In  the  institutions  of  learning 
nearly  all  the  languages  and  sciences  are 
taught  by  eminent  scholars.  The  peo- 
ple are  thoughtful,  serious  and  independ- 
ent. The  Spaniards  found  it  impossible 
to  subdue  them. 

Though  the  Catholic  is  recognized  as 
the  national  religion,  yet  other  religions 
are  tolerated.  Once  every  year  a  pil- 
grimage is  made,  where  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  people  visit  the  sacred 
image,  which  is  carried  around  through 
the  streets,  and  ceremonies  are  carried 
on  with  great  pomp  and  demonstration. 
Among  the  higher  class  it  is  far  different, 
to  that  of  the  ignorant;  for  among  the  lat- 
ter superstition  has  a  powerful  influence. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  wars,  and 
invasions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  inter- 
nal disruptions  that  are  accredited  to 
Chili,  she  to-day  stands  without  a  rival 
in  South  America.  She  enjoys  national 
freedom,  and  maintains  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  nations,  which  have  acknowledged 
her  independence. 

John  M.  Whitaker. 


A  generous  heart  is  a  source  of  revenue, 
but  a  penurious  soul  is  always  bankrupt. 
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A  JUDICIAL   OUTRAGE. 

The  crusaders  are  not  only  d^er- 
mined  to  rob  the  people  of  Utah  of 
their  political  rights;  but,  as  they  have 
commenced  to  rob,  they  propose  to 
follow  it  up  in  other  affairs  as  well  as 
politics.  They  evidently  regard  the 
Mormon  people,  socially  and  religiously, 
fair  prey,  upon  which  to  gratify  their 
insatiable  hunger.  If  they  were  not 
restrained,  they  would  take  possession 
of  our  property,  real  and  personal,  in- 
carcerate us  in  prison  for  our  belief,  and 
deprive  us  of  every  right  of  life,  and,  in 
many  instances  of  life  itself.  None  can 
doubt  that  the  disposition  to  practice 
these  enormities  exists  and  is  counten- 
anced by  the  leaders  of  the  rule  or  ruin 
clique. 

An  instance,  in  which  a  prominent 
young  man  of  our  community  figured, 
lately  came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  illus- 
trates this  determination  to  debar  Mor- 
mons from  the  rights  of  life  and  pros- 
perity, by  means  that  are  supposed  to 
be  free  to  all.  Lieutenant  Richard  W. 
Young,  who  graduated  from  the  Colum- 
bia Law  College,  after  completing  a  suc- 
cessful course  at  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  applied  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah.  He  presented, as 
evidence  of  his  qualification,  a  certificate 
of  his  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  was  refused  admission  on  this  certifi- 
cate, and  after  the  judges  had  consulted 
among  themselves  (audibly  naming  the 
fact  that  the  applicant  was  a  relative  of 
the  late  President  Brigham  Young  and  a 
Mormon)  it  was  ordered  that  he  undergo 
an  examination,  before  being  permitted 


to  take  the  oath.  Lieutenant  Young 
very  naturally  resented  this  indignity, 
for  it  was  a  new  departure,  a  special  act 
of  intolerance   and    bigotry   on  the   part 

of  the  judges, to  require  of  him  an  exami- 
nation, in  face  of  the  credentials  which 
he  presented. 

Lieutenant  Young  has  occupied  extra- 
ordinarily responsible  positions  for  one  of 
his  rank  in  the  army,  because  of  his 
legal  attainments.  He  was  called  to  the 
staff  of  General  Hancock,  Commander 
of  the  Eastern  Department  of  the  United 
States  military  forces,  as  Judge  Advo- 
cate of  the  department;  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  performed  with  marked 
ability,  winning  the  praise  of  his  com- 
mander and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
officers  in  the  army.  There  was  no 
possible  excuse  for  refusing  his  ad- 
mission, except  that. he  was  a  Mormon. 
This  was  sufficient,  however,  for  the 
judges  propose  hereafter  that  applicants 
for  admission  to  practice  before  them, 
shall  stultify  themselves,  by  taking  a 
ridiculous  oath,  which  no  man  of  honor 
can  take  without  reservation.  It  is 
framed  especially  to  compel  a  Mormon 
to  renounce  his  faith,  or  bar  him  the 
privilege  and  right  to  practice  the  legal 
profession.  When  honorable  men  take 
an  oath  to  obey  and  counsel  others  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land,  they  reserve 
the  God  given  right  to  preserve  in- 
violate their  fealty  to  religion  and  con- 
science, and  any  oath,  requiring  the 
sacrifice  of  these,  usurps  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  preserve  within  himself  the 
instinct  of  liberty,  by  which,  alone,  free 
government  can  derive  its  inspiration  or 
be  preserved. 

If  there  were  a  particle  of  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  magnanimity  in  the  judges  of 
Utah,  considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances existing  in  this  Territory,  where 
so  many  Mormon  people  are  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  disposition  would  be 
to  admit  Mormon  attorneys, that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  accused  might  have  friends 
at  court,  to  represent  and  defend  them. 

But  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any 
such  magnanimity  from  the  carpet-bag 
officials  sent  to  this  Territory  by  the  gen- 
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eral  government.  They  are  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Mormon  people.  They 
do  not  propose  to  give  the  Mormons 
justice.  They  propose  to  give  the  Mor- 
mons the  anti-constitutional,  malicious 
law  of  spoliation  and  abuse,  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  blind 
and  corrupt  Congress  to  pass.  They 
propose  to  fight  the  Mormon  people  in 
their  own  courts,  and  to  prevent  those 
who  are  accused  from  having  the  benefit 
of  counsel,  that  they  may  fall  an  easier 
prey  before  them.  Truly  this  is  a  spec- 
tacle for  Americans  to  be  proud  of!  We 
blush  for  our  country,  and  pray  God 
that  the  day  may  be  hastened,  when 
such  unworthy  representatives  of  it, 
will  not  be  tolerated  upon  the  judicial 
bench. 


We  direct  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  The  Contributor  to  the  series  of 
articles,  commencing  in  this  number, 
upon  The  Eastern  Question,  trusting 
that  they  will  carefully  peruse  the  initial 
article  and  follow  the  writer  in  his 
explanation  of  that  complex  question, 
which  has  for  so  many  years  agitated 
the  great  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected,  by  the  statesmen  of 
the  world,  that  in  a  few  months,  at  most, 
the   severest   conflict   of  arms   that   has 


ever  been  known  in  this  century  will  be 
precipitated,  over  this  controversy  of  the 
Great  Powers,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Europe,  and  probably  reaching  into 
Asia.  In  view  of  the  probability  of  such 
a  war,  these  articles  will  be  found  of 
extraordinary  interest.  They  are  filled 
with  information  that  will  give  the  reader 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, of  the  causes  that  will  lead  to  the 
conflict,  of  the  position  of  the  several 
nations  with  respect  to  it,  and  the  inter- 
ests they  each  have  in  its  outcome. 

Elder  J.  M.  Tanner,  the  writer,  is  per- 
forming a  mission  in  Constantinople, 
having  been  successful  in  winning  a  few 
converts  to  the  truth.  He  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  German  language,  and  is 
making  a  study  of  the  Arminian.  He 
has  read  extensively  upon  the  question 
of  which  he  treats,  and  is  thoroughly 
capable  of  portraying  the  situation  in 
that  country,  in  an  intelligent  and  cap- 
able manner.  In  view  of  the  great 
events  which  must  transpire  in  the  East- 
ern countries,  preparatory  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  work  of  the  Lord,  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  etc.,  we 
feel  assured  that  a  careful,  thoughtful 
perusal  of  these  articles  will]  result  in 
much  good  to  the  readers  of  the  maga- 
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In  the  early  history  of  our  Territory, 
the  capital  was  at  Fillmore,  in  Millard 
County.  It  was  not  many  years,  how- 
ever, before  it  became  apparent  that  the 
capital  should  follow  the  bulk  of  popu- 
lation, and  not  be  determined  by  geo- 
graphical considerations  alone;  therefore, 
after  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
had  been  held  in  Fillmore,  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Legislature 
in  those  days,  and,  indeed,  for  many 
years  after,  was  Patrick  Lynch,  remem- 
bered by  many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, as  a  resident  of  the  Twentieth 
Ward.     Members  from  the  upper  coun- 


ties found  their  way  to  Fillmore  in 
parties  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  their  conveyances.  The  journey  con- 
sumed several  days  and  was  monoton- 
ous; there  was  on  this  account  a  sort  of 
competition  for  the  company  of  Pat, 
whom  we  refer  to  in  this  familiar  way, 
not  because  he  was,  by  any  means,  to 
be  spoken  of  slightingly,  but  because  of 
his  genial  good-fellowship. 

Pat  was  a  choice  companion,  a  verit- 
able prince  of  wits.  He  was,  of  course, 
an  Irishman,  and  wit  and  humor  flowed 
from  him  in  a  stream  as  strong  and  as 
constant  as  the  Shannon.  He  had  an 
endless  collection  of  good  stories,  and 
told  them  with  such  inimitable  mimicry, 
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with  such  Side-Splitting  illustrations,  and 
withal,  such  an  unerring  appreciation  of 
the  humorous,  that  when  time  was  apt 
to  be  a  drag,  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  be  sought  as  a  specific  anti- 
dote. 

Returning  on  one  of  these  occasions 
from  the  southern  capital,  a  carriage 
containing  a  party  of  solons  and  our 
friend  Pat,  was  sweeping  around  the 
south  eastern  shore  of  the  Utah  Lake,  in 
whose  glassy  bosom  were  mirrored  the 
giant  mountains  that  skirt  its  shores. 
The  morning  was  growing  old,  the  win- 
ter sun  had  climed  high  into  the  southern 
sky,  and  silence  had  for  a  few  minutes 
brooded  over  the  little  party,  when  Pat, 
with  a  gravity  which  was  not  unnatural 
to  him,  for  although  he  was  full  of  fun, 
yet  there  was  within  him,  as  in  most  of 
his  countrymen,  a  deep  vein  of  religion 
and  sentiment,  announced  that  he  had 
had  a  dream  the  previous  night.  Ex- 
pectations of  another  story  would  have 
been  aroused,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
solemn,  deeply  reflective  air  of  the 
speaker,  who  spoke  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  had  an  important  religious  ex- 
perience to  relate.  Believing  in  the 
divine  inspiration  of  dreams,  his  auditors 
soon  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
narration,  and  listened  with  that  spirit 
of  reverential  attention  that  the  occa- 
sion unmistakably  demanded.  In  relat- 
ing this  story,  no  effort  will  be  made 
to  imitate  the  style  of  the  inimitable 
dreamer. 

"I  dreamed,"  said  Pat,  "that  I  saw 
great  bodies  of  people  approaching  the 
shores  of  the  Utah  Lake.  Many,  the 
great  majority,  were  trending  in  the 
same  direction;  others,  a  mere  handful 
in  comparison,  sought  a  part  of  the 
shore  removed  a  little  distance  from  the 
spot  at  which  the  multitude  were  gather- 
ing. Unconsciously  I  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  minority,  and  upon 
reaching  the  shore  found  around  me 
many  familiar  faces;  I  sought  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason  of  these  gatherings,  the 
reason  for  there  being  a  separation,  and 
wherein  the  few  people,  with  whom  I 
found  myself,  differed  from  the  larger 
congregation.     I  learned  that  all  were  in 


ignorance  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  thus  come  to  the  shores  of  the  lake; 
and  ascertained  that  the  separation  into 
two  bodies  was  into  two  classes,  Mor- 
mons and  Gentiles.  And  sure  enough, 
upon  looking  around  me  and  into  the 
larger  gathering,  I  saw  that  all  were 
Mormons  in  one  party,  and  all  were 
Gentiles  in  the  other.  While  all  stood 
thus  wondering  what  we  were  to  do  now 
that  we  had  reached  the  shore,  impelled 
by  a  resistless  influence,  there  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  between  the  two 
bodies,  a  radiant  personage  of  great 
power,  who  spoke  with  an  authority 
which  would  have  silenced  all  opposi- 
tion. Pointing  to  the  lake,  he  drew 
attention  to  a  fact,  which,  before,  had 
escaped  our  observation.  The  lake  was 
divided  by  a  well  defined  line,  in  north- 
ern and  southern  parts,  in  one  of  which, 
upon  examination,  we  found  the  water 
to  be  replaced  with  liquid  honey,  as 
clear  as  could  be,  and  as  pure  as  the 
snow;  in  the  other,  to  our  disgust,  we 
found  a  mass  of  putrid  filth,  nasty,  stink- 
ing, filthy  beyond  the  imaginacion.  We 
shrunk  back  from  its  poisonous  pres- 
ence, sickened  by  its  discovery. 

"The  man  of  power  began  again  to 
speak,  we  turned  to  listen.  He  said 
that  the  destination  of  every  soul  that 
stood  upon  this  shore,  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake;  that  all  must  pass 
through  the  lake;  that  none  could  escape 
this  voyage;  that  all  must  swim  over; 
there  were  no  boats  plying  between 
points,  and  that  this  was  an  occasion 
when  the  rich  and  poor  are  subjected  to 
the  same  ordeal.  Intuitively,  the  great 
and  small  multitudes  began  to  move 
toward  the  waters  of  honey;  but  the 
man  of  power  cried,  'Hold!'  and  speak- 
ing further  in  a  loud  voice,  said  that  the 
people  called  Mormons  must  swim  on 
one  side  of  the  line  and  the  Gentiles  on 
the  other.  The  thought  immediately 
flashed  across  my  dreaming  mind,  that 
I  was  thankful  I  had  lived  so  as  to  be 
counted  among  the  Mormons,  and  be 
spared  the  insufferable  task  of  attempt- 
ing to  swim  through  that  mass  of  corrup- 
tion. The  same  idea  seemed  to  occur 
to  all  of  my  companions,  for  with  one 
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mind,  we  moved  towards  the  waves  of 
honey.  But  that  loud  voice  cautioned 
us  to  hold  again,  saying  that  the  first 
choice  belonged  to  the  Gentiles.  Our 
hearts  sank  within  us,  but  there  was  no 
alternative;  fairly  driven  into  the  nauseous 
mass,  we  plunged  ahead,  at  every 
moment  experiencing  feelings  that  are 
simply  beyond  words.  The  Gentiles, 
laughing,  scoffing  and  sneering  at  us, 
seemed  to  find  it  so  pleasant  in  their 
lake  of  honey,  that  they  dallied  along, 
while  we  worked  like  beavers.  And  so 
ended  my  dream.  I  awoke,  and  reflected 
how  like  the  experiences  of  the  Mormon 
people  were  the  experiences  in  my 
dream;  doomed  it  seems,  to  work  along 
disagreeable  roads  of  life,  while  our 
adversaries  are  permitted  to  tread  the 
primrose  path  of  dalliance." 

Pat's  fellow    travelers,    one   after   an- 
other, agreed  with  him  in  his  reflections 


upon  the  comparative  lives  of  Mormon 
and  Gentile,  and  indulged  the  hope  that 
this  unfortunate  relationship  would  not 
always  continue. 

"I  had  not  been  awake  long,"  said  the 
dreamer,  "when  I  dosed  again,  and 
dreamed  that  the  two  peoples  were 
approaching  the  opposite  shore.  Soon 
they  had  come  from  the  lake  and  stood, 
the  one,  abashed,  reeking  with  filth;  the 
other,  proud,  dripping  with  honey.  This 
was,  I  thought,  a  bitter  moment  for  us; 
and  a  moment  of  triumph  for  our 
enemies.  The  man  of  power  again 
appeared  among  us  and  gazing  for  a 
moment  upon  the  spectacle  presented, 
said  that  there  was  only  one  thing  more 
to  do,  and  the  programme  was  finished. 
Once  more  we  felt  our  hearts  sink,  'And 
that  thing'  he  said,  'is  that  each  people 
shall  lick  the  other  off.'  " 

R.   IV.   Young. 
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Some  time  ago  I  came  across  a  copy 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  containing 
what  purported  to  be  an  interview  with 
David  Whitmer,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
eleven  witnesses  to  the  Divine  authen- 
ticity of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  In  read- 
ing it  over  I  found  that  it  was  little  more 
than  a  fabrication  of  errors  and  mis- 
statements, intended,  no  doubt,  to  mis- 
lead and  befog  the  mind  of  the  casual 
reader.  In  the  interests  of  truth  and 
such  as  might  be  deceived  by  the  errors 
of  David  Whitmer  and  the  Tribune,  I 
propose  to  review  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  this  "interview." 

I  will  pass  by  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
quotations  from  the  Testimony  of  the 
Three  Witnesses,  as  published  in  the  in- 
terview, as  they  are  apparent  to  any  one 
who  will  compare  the  same  with  that  in 
any  edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
will  quote  the  following  paragraph: 
"Oliver  Cowdery  never  followed  the 
Church  after  the  disaffection  of  the 
Whitmer  party  in  1838,  but  remained  in 
Missouri,  and  in  1862  was  laid  under  the 
quiet  green  sod  of  Richmond."      Now, 


the  facts  are  as  follows:  Oliver  Cowdery 
did  not  remain  in  Missouri,  but  followed 
the  Church  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
in  the  fall  of  1848,  where  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  October  of  that  year  he  bore  his 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  and  to  the  divine  mission  of 
Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet.  He  testified 
that  the  Twelve  Apostles  were  the  right- 
ful successors  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Church  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet. 
He  warned  the  people  against  the  course 
he  had  taken  himself,  and  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  keeping  with  the  Twelve 
Apostles  and  the  body  of  the  Church, 
for  God  would  never  suffer  the  body  of 
the  Church  to  go  wrong,  etc.  He 
humbly  repented  of  his  transgressions 
and  begged  ,to  be  restored  to  member- 
ship in  the  Church.  His  case  was. con- 
sidered by  the  High  Council  at  Kanes- 
ville,  Iowa,  and  Oliver  Cowdery  was 
again  received  into  fellowship  by  baptism. 
Some  time  afterward  Oliver  returned 
to  Richmond,  Missouri,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  straightening  up  his  affairs, 
and  with  his  family  to  gather  with  the 
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Church  in  Utah;  but  shortly  after  his 
return  to  Missouri  he  was  Stricken  down 
with  his  last  illness,  and  true  and  faith- 
ful to  his  convictions  and  membership 
in  the  Church,  he  succumbed  to  the 
hand  of  death,  on  the  third  of  March, 
1850,  and  not  "1862"  as  stated  in  the 
"interview." 

The  succeeding  statements,  made  re- 
lative to  Martin  Harris,  another  of  the 
three  witnesses,  are  about  as  incorrect 
as  the  foregoing.  The  interviewer  makes 
some  wholesale  assertions,  which  he 
would  find  it  exceedingly  interesting,  no 
doubt,  to  prove  by  facts,  relative  to  the 
"persistent  importuning"  of  the  "Rocky 
Mountain  Saints,"  which  "persuaded" 
Martin  Harris  to  "join  his  destinies" 
with  the  "Utah  Mormons,"  "only  to  lay 
down  his  bones  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Great  Tabernacle."  Martin  Harris 
came  to  Utah  in  August,  1870.  He  was 
then  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  and  cer- 
tainly not  as  vigorous  or  bright,  either 
physically  or  mentally  as  in  the  days  of 
his  youth  ;  but  at  the  conference  follow- 
ing his  arrival,  thousands  of  people 
heard  him  bear  a  faithful  and  earnest 
testimony  to  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  the  mission  of 
Joseph  Smith,  and  the  truth  of  the  great 
latter-day  work.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  and  of  assisting  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  sacred  labors  of  bap- 
tism and  confirmation  for  his  deceased 
kindred,  in  which  glorious  principles 
he  greatly  rejoiced,  although  they  were 
revealed  to  the  Church  subsequent  to 
his  departure  therefrom. 

He  finally  died  July  10th,  1875,  at 
Clarkston,  Cache  County,  Utah,  among 
his  kindred  and  friends,  rejoicing  in  the 
truth.  In  regard  to  Martin  Harris' 
coming  to  Utah,  the  Tribune  interviewer 
says :  "His  step  in  this  direction  was 
greatly  deplored  by  his  old  time  asso- 
ciates, the  'witnesses,' (ther^  were  eight 
other  witnesses  who  testified  to  having 
handled  the  plates)  who  had  come  out 
solid  from  the  Church  in  1838,  and  re- 
mained, with  this  single  exception  in 
perfect  accord." 

The  utter  disregard  for  truth,  or  the 
consummate  ignorance  exhibited  by  the 


writer  of  the  above  paragraph,  might  be 
sought  for  in  vain  outside  the  office  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribioie.  Let  us  look  at  it  a 
moment.  "The  old  time  associates"  of 
Martin  I  Iarris,  "the  witnesses,  -really  de- 
plored his  step"  in  coming  to  Utah.  We 
have  shown  that  Oliver  Cowdery,  one  of 
the  witnesses,  died  twenty  years  before 
Martin  took  this  step.  Christian  W'hit- 
mer,  another  of  the  witnesses,  died,  firm 
in  the  faith,  November  27,  1835,  some 
thirty-five  years  before.  Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.,  Hyrum  Smith  and  Samuel  H.  Smith 
were  three  other  witnesses,  the  first  of 
whom  died  in  1840, the  other  two  in  1844. 
There  was  never  even  a  suspicion  that 
either  of  the  four  witnesses  just  named 
ever  faltered  a  moment  in  their  faith  in 
the  mission  of  Joseph  Smith,  or  the  Lat- 
ter-day work.  Certainly  they  did  not 
"come  out  solid  from  the  Church"  at 
any  time,  and  having  died  from  twenty 
to  thirty-five  years  previous  to  Martin 
Harris'  coming  to  Utah,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how  the  Tribune 
scribe  found  out  that  they  "greatly  de- 
plored" the  step  taken  by  him.  Nbr 
can  I  recall  to  memory  that  Jacob  Whit- 
mer,  Peter  Whitmer,  Jr.,  and  Hiram 
Page,  three  others  of  the  witnesses,  ever 
came  out  from  the  Church  at  all.  The 
presumption  with  me,  in  the  absence  of 
the  exact  data,  is  that  these  three  witnesses 
died  in  the  faith  long  before  Martin 
Harris  came  to  Utah,  and  therefore  did 
not  "deplore"  his  coming. 

Thus  we  have  seven  of  the  eight  wit- 
nesses and  two  of  the  three  witnesses 
who  kept  the  faith,  making  nine  of  the 
eleven  witnesses,  eight  of  whom  must 
have  rejoiced  in  the  spirit  when  their  "old 
time  associate"  gathered  with  the  Saints 
and  again  renewed  his  covenants  by  bap- 
tism. John  and  David  Whitmer,  one  of 
the  eight  and  one  of  the  three  witnesses, 
are  the  only  ones  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge  out  of  the  eleven,  who  really 
"came  out  solid  from  the  Church  *  *  ~::~ 
and  remained  *  :;"  *  in  perfect  ac- 
cord." These  two  may  have  "greatly 
deplored"  Martin's  return  to  the  Church, 
for  they  were  the  only  survivors  of  the 
eleven  witnesses  at  that  time.  Thus  the 
specious   but  ignorant  and  bungling  at- 
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tempt  of  the  Tribune  writer  to  deceive 
is  made  apparent. 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  deposited  by  the  hand 
of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  in  a  stone 
box,  in  the  foundation  of  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Nauvoo  House,  in  the  city 
of  Nauvoo,  December,  1S41,  and  David 
Whitmer  does  not  and  never  did  possess 
the  said  "original  manuscript."  The 
manuscript  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  now 
in  the  hands  of  David  Whitmer,  was  a 
copy  of  the  original,  made  expressly  by 
command  of  God  to  Joseph  Smith,  not 
to  permit  the  only  copy  he  had  to  go  out 
of  his  hands,  lest  it  should  be  mutilated 
or  destroyed.  A  copy  was  therefore 
made,  and  the  original  was  retained  by 
Joseph  Smith,  the  copy  being  used  for 
printing  the  first  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Oliver  Cowdery  read  the 
proof,  and  retained  the  printer's  copy  in 
his  possession  until  his  death,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  David  Whitmer,  he 
innocently  supposing  it  to  be  the  original. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Apostle 
Orson  Pratt  and  myself  to  Richmond, 
Missouri,  in  the  fall  of  1878.  I  called 
the  attention  of  David  Whitmer  to  this 
fact  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons. I  had  understood  that  the  testi- 
monies of  the  witnesses  were  signed  by 
each  witness.  On  seeing  the  manuscript, 
I  at  once  examined  the  signatures  to 
the  testimonies  ;  being  satisfied,  I  asked 
David  Whitmer  in  the  presence  of  the 
company,  in  relation  to  this  matter.  He 
earnestly  assured  me  and  the  company 
that  each  witness  signed  his  own  name 
to  the  testimony  which  he  bore.  There- 
upon I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  testimonies  and  the  names  of 
all  the  witnesses  were  written  in  the 
same  hand,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Oliver 
Cowdery.  This  produced  something  of 
a  sensation,  and  quite  a  discussion  en- 
sued. David  said  :  "Oliver  must  have 
copied  the  testimonies. ' '  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Whitmer  ought  to  make 
a  written  statement  explaining  the  fact ; 
but  D.  P.  Whitmer,  a  lawyer,  and 
nephew  to  Father  Whitmer,  thought  his 
Uncle,  "had  better  sleep  on  it,"  and  so  I 
let  the  matter  drop. 


I  will  again  quote  from  the  Tribune  in- 
terviewer. "In  1879  (1878)  two  of  the 
Mormon  'Apostles,'  Orson  Pratt  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith  visited  Richmond  for 
the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  these 
time  worn  sheets,  and  they  came  admir- 
ably prepared  to  pay  for  them.  *  *  * 
Mr.  Whitmer  received  them  courteously 
and  Apostle  Pratt  said :  'Father  Whit- 
mer we  desire  to  purchase  the  manu- 
script, and  we  are  authorized  to  say  that 
you  may  name  your  price,  and  (with  a 
patronizing  air)  be  sure  you  put  the 
price  high  enough  for  the  Church  has 
plenty  of  money  in  the  treasury,  you 
know.'  It  was  a  brilliant  overture  but 
how  dismally  it  failed!" 

No  doubt  it  was  a  wonderfully  dismal 
failure!  The  audacity  of  the  foregoing  is 
simply  incalculable!  One  scarcely  knows 
whether  to  get  angry  or  smile  over  such 
absurd  twaddle  and  falsehood.  It  would 
be  perfectly  consistent  to  dismiss  this 
by  simply  pronouncing  it  what  it  is,  an 
infamous  lie.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
shadow  from  which  the  substance  of  the 
foregoing  has  been  evolved,  and  I  will 
state  the  fact  precisely,  in  the  spirit  and 
purpose  which  prompted  it.  After  our 
visit  with  David  Whitmer,  he  having 
invited  us  to  his  house,  with  a  number 
of  others,  we  returned  the  compliment 
by  inviting  him  and  his  friends  to  call 
upon  us  at  our  room  in  the  hotel,  where 
we  spent  an  exceedingly  interesting 
evening,  listening  to  the  old  gentleman 
relate  .the  early  experiences  of  his  life  in 
connection  with  the  rise  of  the  Church. 
Following  this  considerable  desultory 
conversation  ensued.  Among  other 
topics  discussed  was  the  destruction  by 
the  terrible  cyclone  which  had  recently 
swept  over  the  town,  and  the  somewhat 
remarkable  preservation  of  the  room  in 
which  the  manuscript  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  was  kept.  The  circumstance 
developing  the  fact  that  David  Whitmer 
and  the  family  believed  that  it  was  a 
mark  of  Divine  favor  on  account  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  manuscript,  where- 
upon Brother  Pratt  casually  remarked : 
"I  suppose  you  could  not  be  persuaded 
ever  to  part  with  it?"  Referring  directly 
to  the  sacredness  with  which  Mr.  Whit- 
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mer  regarded  it,  after  its  seemingly  mira- 
culous preservation.  Father  Whitmer 
replied  very  emphatically  to  the  effect 
that  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  part 

with  it. 

Neither  ( )rson  Pratt  nor  I  was  author- 
ized to  offer  one  dollar  for  the  manu- 
script of  the  Rook  of  Mormon,  or  to 
make  any  overtures  of  any  kind  respect- 
ing it.  We  knew  it  was  not  the  original 
manuscript,  and  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible object  for  our  desiring  to  obtain  it, 
beyond  a  feeling  of  personal  curiosity, 
and  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  neither 
Brother  Pratt  nor  I  had  authority,  money 
or  intention  to  negotiate  for  it,  and  cer- 
tainly no  desire  to  deprive  the  poor  old 
man  of  the  possession,  of  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  such  an  invaluable  treasure, 
while  we  knew  it  was  valueless  except 
in  his  imagination.  All  the  specula- 
tions and  shrewd  guessing  as  to  what  the 
object  could  be,  for  the  anxiety  of  the 
Church  to  obtain  the  manuscript,  is  just 
so  much  contemptible  nonsense. 

At  that  time  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  deposited  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Nauvoo  House, 
and  we  did  not  care  so  publish  the  fact. 
Since  then  that  portion  of  the  house 
containing  the  stone  box  and  manuscript 
has  been  torn  down  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Bida- 
man  and  the  contents  of  the  box  distrib- 
uted to  various  persons.  The  manu- 
script was  badly  decayed,  but  the  most, 
if  not  all  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
historian  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out money  and  without  price.  It  is 
singular  that  any  one  could  be  so  simple 
as  to  suppose  any  great  value  could  at- 
tach to  the  manuscript  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  since  the  book  itself  was  pub- 
lished in  1830,  and  for  fifty-six  years  the 
Elders  of  the  Church  have  been  dili- 
gently spreading  it  broadcast  through 
the  world. 

Still  it  is  just  like  the  poor  devil,  who 
has  no  better  foundation  for  his  cause,  in 
his  abject  poverty  of  truth,  to  invent 
some  such  silly  idea  as  is  set  forth  in  the 
Tribune,  as  a  reason  for  the  supposed 
'  'anxiety   on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 


possess  this  relic,"  namely,  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be  owing  "to  an  important 

difference,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
text  touching  on  polygamy,  as  between 
the  original  manuscript  and  the  present 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon."  As  if 
this  would  add  any  value  to  tin-  manu- 
script while  scores  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  were  printed 
from  the  manuscript  are  in  existence. 

Then  the  scribe  discovered  the  notable 
text,  which  so  completely  annihilates  the 
morality  which  the  Mormons  claim  for 
polygamy.  I  presume  this  was  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  his  search,  and  I 
may  revert  to  this  subject  some  time  in 
the  future.  Joseph  P\  Smith. 
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Oak,  Caroline!  fir  yew  I  pine! 

O,  willow,  will  you  not  be  mine! 

Thy  hazel  eyes,  thy  tulips  red, 

Thy  ways,  all  larch,  have  turned  my  head; 

All  linden  shadows  by  the  gate, 

I  cypress  on  my  heart  and  wait; 

Then  gum  !  beech-cherished,  Caroline; 

We'll  fly  for  elms  of  bliss  divine. 

O,  spruce  young  man  !   I  cedar  plan — 
Catalpa's  money,  if  you  can ; 
You  sumach  ash,  but  not  my  heart; 
You're  evergreen,  so  now  depart; 
You'd  like  to  poplar — that  I  see — 
Birch  you  walnut  propose  to  me — 
Here's  pa!  you'll  see  hemlock  the  gate; 
He  maple-litely  say  "  'tis  late." 

Locust  that  lovyer,  while  he  flew 
For  elms  before  that  parent's  shoe ; 
He  little  thought  a  dogwood  bite 
And  make  him  balsam  much  that  night; 
Hawthornv  path  he  traveled  o'er, 
And  he  was  sick  and  svcamore. 


Authority  misused  is  privilege  abused. 

All  history  teaches  that  good  of  every 
kind  has  first  existed  in  the  conceptions 
of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  then  been 
gradually  diffused  through  the  minds  of 
many,  and  at  length  transmuted  into 
the  most  practical  and  vital  realities  of 
life  and  conduct.  The  philosopher's 
dream,  if  he  be  a  true  philosopher, 
becomes  in  time  the  cherished  standard 
of  common  daily  life. 
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THE    CONTRIBUTOR    COMPANY   lakes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  commencement  oi 

*  "Th^roTrefs  %S2%S±.  t^S^^ZSS^^  the  growth  .of  Mutu* 

I,n.roveS  Associations,  which  it  represent,  and  cultivating  a  supenor  taste  for  readmgman, 
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Hotaole  Indians  ct  Mexico,  of  tl;e  leading  men  of  Mexico,  from  person 

observations,  and  including  descriptions  of  Mexican  scenes. 
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The  Religions  of  Onristenaom,  and  church  observances  of  the  prince 

rdigious  denominations,  bv  their  leading  ministers  in  Utah.     The  first  of  these,  "The  Eptscopr, 
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F.  M.  LYMAN,  JOHN  HENRY  SMiTm 


WM.  W.  RITER, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY, 
JUNIUS  F.  WELLS, 


O.  A    VYOOLLEY, 
C.  S.  BURTON, 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH. 


MITCHELL    and    BAIN    WAGONS, 

WOOD  AND  CHAMPION  MACHINES, 

Deiri  and  Moline  Plows, 

Massilon    Threshers. 


ENDLESS  VARIETY  OF  STANDARD  IMPLEMENTS 

HalfBlock  South  ,ot' Theatre,       Stilt   Lake   City,    Utah. 


